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REMARKS 

Claims 1-4, 6, 16-17, 27, 29, 34, and 50 are amended herein. Claims 5, 18 and 19 are 
canceled. New claims 55-56 are added. 

Support for the amendment of claim 1 can be found throughout the specification, 
specifically on page 17, lines 1-10, page 10, lines 18-24 and page 42, lines 15-27. Support for 
the amendment of claim 3 can be found in the specification at page 33, lines 15-24. Support for 
the amendment of claim 4 can be found throughout the specification, such as on page 10, lines 
18-24 and page 42, lines 15-27. Claim 6 is amended to correct form. Support for the 
amendment of claim 17 can be found throughout the specification, specifically on page 17, lines 
1-10. Claim 18 is amended to correct dependency. Claim 34 is amended to correct a 
typographical error. Claim 50 is amended to correct form. 

Claims 1-3, 16, 17, 27, 29, and 50 are amended to remove subject matter. AppUcants 
reserve the right to pursue the subject matter in a continuation application. 

Support for new claim 55 can be found throughout the specification at page 10, lines 7- 
14, Fig. 14, and page 17, lines 1-10, page 10, lines 18-24 and page 42, lines 15-27. Support for 
new claims 56-58 can be found throughout the specification, for example on page 24, lines 1-20, 
pages 25-35. 

Applicants believe no new matter is added. Reconsideration of the subject application is 
respectfiiUy requested. 

Objections to the Specification 

Applicants thank the Examiner for noting the typographical error in the amendment dated 
January 11, 2002. The specification should be amended on page 59, and not on page 53. As 
requested in the Office action, the specification is amended herein to introduce the sequence 
identifiers in the paragraph on page 59. Upon review of this section of the specification, it was 
noted that a reference is included in this paragraph to an internet website address. Thus, to 
expedite prosecution, the specification is also amended to remove a reference to the specific 
website address for the proteomics server, and to include a statement that this server is "available 
on the internet." 
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Restriction Requirement 

Applicants thank the Examiner for entering the preliminary amendments, and for the 
telephone conference of June 7, 2004. Applicants confirm the election of Group I (claims 1-6, 
10, 15-20, 24-28, 34, 35, and 45-47), with traverse. Applicants submit that it would not be an 
undue burden on the Examiner to search the subject matter of Group I with Group V. The 
reasons for traverse were discussed in the telephone conference of June 7, 2004. However, 
solely to advance prosecution, the non-elected claims are canceled herein. 

Priority 

The Office action alleges that claims 1-3, 6, 10, 15-17, 15-17, 20, 24-28, 34, 35 and 47 
are not entitled to the priority date of the PCT/USOO/19039, as claim 1 is drawn to a variant 
including a conservative substitution. Applicants respectfully disagree with this rejection. 

The present application is a § 371 U.S. national stage of PCT/USOO/19039 filed July 12, 

2000, which was published in English under PCT Article 21(2). As required, the specification of 

the present application is identical to the PCT application (for the Examiner's convenience, a 

copy of the PCT publication was submitted when the present application was filed, including the 

coversheet showing the publication number). As discussed in the MPEP 1893.03(b), 

"An international application designating the U.S. has two stages 
(international and national) with the filing date being the same in both stages. 
... .It should be borne in mend that the filing date of the intemational stage 
application is also the filing date for the national stage application." 

The Notice of Acceptance, dated October 31, 2003, clearly shows that this application 
entered the national state under 35 USC § 371, and awards the present application the 
intemational filing date of July 12, 2000, and the priority date of July 13, 1999. 

Applicants note that conservative substitutions are described in the specification of the 
present application (which is identical to the PCT application) on page 18, lines 14-25. The 
relationship of conservative substitutions to sequence identity is also disclosed therein. 
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However, Applicants also note that the claims have been amended to remove reference to 
variants. Applicants believe that these arguments, and the amendment of the claims should 
remove any possibility of an allegation that the claims are not entitled to the benefit of the 
Intemational filing date. 

The Office action further alleges that claims 1-3, 6, 10, 15-17, 20, 24-28, 34, 35, and 47 
are not entitled to the priority date of the either provisional application as being drawn to 
polypeptides that bind to an antibody that binds to SEQ ID NO: 14 or as being drawn to 
polypeptides that are processed and presented in the context of MHC and activates T cells. 
Applicants respectfully disagree with this assertion. 

U.S. Provisional Application No. 60/157,471, filed on October 1, 1999, contains a 
complete description of immunogenic fragments. This provisional application is entitled "T Cell 
Receptor Gamma Transcript in Prostate Epithelial Cells," and provides an altemate name for 
TARP, prostate specific TCR-y (PS-TCRy). The specification of this provisional application 
describes immunogenic fragments in detail. For example, fragments of TARP are described on 
page 19 of the parent provisional application; lines 1-18 discloses fragments of "at least 5 to at 
least 15 consecutive amino acids" (line 2) that can "bind to antibodies raised against PS-TCRy 
protein" (line 3), or comprise "an epitope that bind an MHC molecule" (line 14). Specific 
characteristics of these PS-TCRy polypeptides are also disclosed in the provisional application 
(such as that they are about 9 or 10 amino acids in length and have a leucine or methionine in the 
second position, see page 20, Unes 6-22). As such, Applicants believe that claims 4 and 18 are 
entitled to the filing date of the parent provisional application. Methods for identifying antigenic 
epitopes are also disclosed in the provisional application (for example, see page 21, lines 1-9). 
As such, Applicants believe that the claims are fully enabled by the provisional application, and 
should be awarded the filing date of the provisional application. 

However, solely to advance prosecution, the claims have been amended to refer to 
immunogenic fragments including eight to ten consecutive amino acids of SEQ ID NO: 14. 

With regard to claims 4 and 18, the Office action alleges that immunogenic fragments 
that induce a T cell or a B cell response are not entitled to the filing date of either provisional 
application. Applicants note that U.S. Provisional Application No. 60/157,471, filed on October 
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1, 1999, contains a complete description of immunogenic fragments. This provisional 
application is entitled "T Cell Receptor Gamma Transcript in Prostate Epithelial Cells," and 
provides an alternate name for TARP, prostate specific TCR-y (PS-TCRy). The specification of 
this provisional application describes immunogenic fragments in detail. For example, fragments 
of TARP are described on page 19 of the parent provisional application; lines 1-18 discloses 
fragments of "at least 5 to at least 15 consecutive amino acids" (line 2) that can "bind to 
antibodies raised against PS-TCRy protein" (line 3), or comprise "an epitope that bind an MHC 
molecule" (line 14). Specific characteristics of these PS-TCRy polypeptides are also disclosed in 
the provisional application (such as that they are about 9 or 10 amino acids in length and have a 
leucine or methionine in the second position, see page 20, Unes 6-22). As such, Applicants 
believe that claims 4 and 18 are entitled to the filing date of the parent provisional application. 
Methods for identifying antigenic epitopes are also disclosed in the provisional application (for 
example, see page 21, lines 1-9). As such, Applicants believe that claims 4 and 18 are fully 
enabled by the provisional application, and should be awarded the filing date of the provisional 
appUcation. 

With regard to claims 5 and 19, the Office action alleges that these claims are not entitled 
to the filing date of either provisional appUcation as there is no support for peptides that can be 
presented in the context of MHC. Applicants respectfiiUy disagree with this assertion. 

As discussed above, U.S. Provisional AppUcation No. 60/157,471, filed on October 1, 
1999, contains a complete description of immunogenic fragments. For example, page 19 
discloses fragments of at least 5 to at least 15 consecutive amino acids of PS-TCRy (TARP) that 
are inununogenic that include an epitope that can bind MHC. The provisional application further 
describes polypeptides of use in binding MHC, of eight to ten amino acids in length, such as that 
sequences that are about 9 or 10 amino acids in length and have a leucine or methionine in the 
second position ( for example, see page 20, lines 6-22). The specification fiirther contains an 
assay for identifying antigenic epitopes of use using tumor infiltrating lymphocytes, which can 
be used to screen epitopes of interest (see page 21 of the provisional application). 

Programs for predicting MHC binding motifs were well known to those of skill in the art 
when the provisional application was filed. For example, TEPITOPE (Stumiolo et al., Nat 
Biotechnol 17:555-561, June, 1999, abstract enclosed as Exhibit A) was a matrix based 
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computer program available at the time the application was filed that was used successfully in 
locating T cell epitopes in several antigens (see Manici et al, J. Exp. Med. 189(5): 87 1-9, March 
1999, abstract enclosed as Exhibit B). Additional programs were also available at the time the 
provisional applications were filed. For example, Brusic et al. {Bioinformatics 14(2): 12 1-1 30, 
1998, copy enclosed as Exhibit C) discloses a program (PERUN) that combines a high accuracy 
of predictions with the ability to integrate new data. Similarly, Atuvia {Human Immunol 
58:1-11, 1997, abstract enclosed as Exhibit D) discloses a structure based algorithm that can 
predict the binding of peptides to MHC molecules and is disclosed to be "a useful tool in the 
rational design of peptide vaccines..." Thus, it is clear that one of skill in the art, using the PS- 
TCRy (TARP) sequence, and the guidance provided by the provisional application, could 
identify the epitopes of interest at the time the provisional applications were filed. 

The Office action further alleges that claim 28, dravra to a method of inducing an 
immune response using the polypeptide of claim 1 in conjunction with an adjuvant, is not 
entitled to the filing of the parent PCT application or the provisional applications. Applicants 
respectfully disagree with this assertion. 

As discussed above, the present application is a § 371 U.S. national stage of 
PCTAJSOO/19039 filed July 12, 2000. This application is a U.S. national stage application. 
MPEP 1893, 03(b) states that "an intemational application designating the United States has two 
stages (intemational and national), with the filing date being the same in both stages." Thus, 
claim 28 cannot be just entitled to the date of entry into the national phase; it must be entitled to 
the filing date of the intemational application. 

In making this rejection, the Office action states that the adjuvant must be one of the 
adjuvants and factors listed. Applicants do not agree with the rejection. However, solely to 
advance prosecution, claim 28 is amended to be in Markush format. This is supported in present 
specification (which is identical to the PCT specification at page 6, lines 5-9) states the 
following: 

"Additionally, the methods may comprise co-administering to the subject an 
immune adjuvant selected fi"om non-specific immune adjuvants, subcellular microbial 
products and firactions, haptens, immunogenic proteins, immunomodulators, interferons, 
thymic hormones and colony stimulating factors." 
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Applicant submits that this amendment removes the objection. 

As the Office action includes a detailed review of the support in the specification and the 
parent applications, it is the Applicants understanding that any claim not specifically addressed 
in the first Office action is entitled to the benefit of the parent applications. 

Oath/Declaration 

The declaration was objected to as Drs. Vasmatzis and Wolfgang altered there addresses, 
but did not initial these changes. Submitted herewith is a new copy of declaration signed by Drs. 
Vasmatzis and Wolfgang. Applicants believe that the submission of this declaration removes the 
objection. 

Specification 

The specification is objected to for not referring to the correct sequences in the legend of 
Figure 14. This legend is amended herein to refer to the proper sequence identifiers (SEQ ID 
NOs: 16-18). In the telephone conference with Examiner RawUngs it was discussed that this 
amendment would overcome the objection. It was fiirther discussed that an additional sequence 
listing was not required to overcome this objection, as the sequences were included in the 
original paper copy of sequences Usting (and the corresponding CRF). 

The specification is objected to for including internet addresses. The specification is 
amended herein to remove the executable code. 

The specification objected to for including trademarks without proper identification. The 
specification is amended herein to properly refer to trademarks, such as GENBANK® and 
FASTTRACK.™ 

In addition, Applicants have corrected typographical errors found in the specification. 
No new matter is added. Applicants beUeve that the amendments remove the objections. 
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Objection of Claim 34 

Claim 34 was objected to for including a typographical error. Claim 34 is amended 
herein to correct the typographical error. This amendment should remove the objection. 

Rejections Under 35 U,S,C. § 112, first paragraph 

Claims 26-28 and 34-35 were rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 1 12, first paragraph, as 
allegedly the specification does not provide support for "a female at risk for developing breast 
cancer." The Office action alleges this is new matter. 

Applicants respectfully disagree with this rejection. The specification clearly describes 
the administration of the peptides to women at risk of developing breast cancer. For example, 
the specification states (see page 28) that the compositions can be administered to "women 
prophylactically to provide an immune defense in the event that a TARP-expressing breast 
cancer develops later." The specification fiirther states that a "prophylactic" treatment is a 
"treatment administered to a subject who does not exhibit signs of a disease or exhibits only 
early signs for the purpose of decreasing the risk of developing pathology" (see page 23, lines 
11-14). 

Inserting the definition of prophylactic found in the specification into the teachings at 
page 28, one arrives at the conclusion that TARP polypeptides can be administered to woman 
who does not exhibit signs of breast cancer or exhibits only early signs of breast cancer for the 
purpose of decreasing the risk of developing breast cancer, to provide an immune defense in the 
event that a TARP-expressing breast cancer develops later. Clearly, this provides adequate 
support for the administration of "females" (woman) "at risk of developing breast cancer" (a 
woman who does not exhibit signs of breast cancer for the purpose of decreasing her risk). 
Reconsideration and withdrawal of the rejection is respectfiiUy requested. 

Claim 27 is rejected as allegedly there is insufficient support for a composition 
comprising CD8+ cells pulsed with a variant of SEQ ID NO: 14. The Office action notes that 
there is support for sensitizing antigen presenting cells with a polypeptide having an epitope of 
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the amino acid sequence set forth as SEQ ID NO: 14. As such, it is the AppUcants understanding 
that the object relates to the term "variant." 

Applicants respectfully disagree with this rejection. As discussed above, Applicants 
believe there is adequate support for conservative variants of SEQ ID NO: 14 and their use in the 
specification. However, solely to advance prosecution, claim 27 is amended herein to be limited 
to epitopes of SEQ ID NO: 14, thereby removing the objection. 

Claim 28 is rejected as allegedly there is insufficient support for a composition including 
more than one adjuvant. As discussed above, AppUcants believe there is adequate support for 
the claimed compositions including adjuvants. However, solely to advance prosecution, claim 
28 is amended to include a Markush group, which is clearly supported by the specification. 
Applicants submit that this amendment renders the objection moot. 

Claims 1-6, 10, 15-20, 24-28, 34-35 and 47 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 1 12, first 
paragraph, as allegedly there is insufficient written description for a genus of variants of SEQ ID 
NO: 14, the members of which vary by at least a conservative substitution. Applicants 
respectfully disagree with this rejection, and submit that there is adequate support for variants of 
SEQ ID NO: 14 in the specification. However, solely to advance prosecution, the claims are 
amended herein to no longer refer to variants that include at least one conservative substitution. 
Applicants submit that the amendment of the claims renders the rejection moot. 

Claims 1-6, 10, 15-20, 24-28, 34-35 and 47 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 1 12, first 
paragraph as allegedly there is insufficient written description for a polypeptides with at least 
90% sequence identity to TARP. Applicants respectfully disagree with this rejection as applied 
to the claims as amended which are directed to polypeptides with at least 90% sequence identity 
to TARP, wherein the polypeptide is expressed by prostate cancer cells, breast cancer cells, or 
both. 

SEQ ED NO: 14 is disclosed in the specification (for example, see Fig. 14). The 
specification clearly discloses polypeptides sharing at least 90% sequence identity to TARP, 
SEQ ID NO: 14, such as on page 24, lines 20. Computer programs are disclosed that can readily 
be used to determine sequence identity (see page 21, lines 25 to page 22, line 6). 
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TARP is only 58 amino acids in length (see Fig. 14). Applicants note that for an amino 
acid sequence to have at least 90% sequence identity, it must be identical over at least 53 of 58 
amino acids of SEQ ID NO: 14. In other words, at most five out of the 58 amino acids of SEQ 
ID NO: 14 can be substituted in a polypeptide that is at least 90% identical to TARP. 
Applicants submit that the specification readily provides sufficient information for one of skill in 
the art to substitute at most 5 amino acids in a 58 amino acid sequence (SEQ ID NO: 14). 

Moreover, the specification at page 58, lines 1 1-27 and Fig. 14B provides the location of 
the functional domains of TARP (a leucine zipper region (amino acids 46-49 and amino acids 
55-58) and a cAMP and a GMP phosphorylation site (amino acids 19-21 and 20-22), 
respectively). Fig. 14B shows a comparison of amino acids 42-57 of TARP with DTUPl and 
YTUPl, with conserved domains shown in boxed regions. Non-conserved domains (which 
could be replaced) are also indicated. 

In addition, the specification teaches that TARP is expressed in prostate cancer cells and 
breast cancer cells and is involved in oncogenic transformation, for example, see page 52, lines 
7-13, page 55, lines 19-23, and page 60, lines 8-16. 

The Office action asserts that as Skolnik et al. {TIBTECH 18:34-39, 2000) discloses that 
assigning functional activities based on sequence is inaccurate because of the multifunctional 
nature of proteins, the written description cannot provide adequate guidance for the production of 
polypeptides with 90% sequence identity that possess a given function. Applicants disagree with 
this assertion. Skolnik et al. discusses that the term "function" has many meanings (see page 34, 
column 1 in the section entitled "What is protein function?"). Skolnik et al. discloses that a 
protein's function at the cellular level can be the interaction with other molecules, or its 
physiological function. However, Skolnik et al. specifically states that "this article... focuses on 
identifying the biochemical function of a protein given its sequence," Thus, when Skolnik et al. 
states that "just knowing the structure of the protein is insufficient for prediction of multiple 
functional site" it is to be interpreted that the structure is insufficient to predict the biochemical 
function of the protein. In fact, Skolnik et al. teaches that both structure and knowledge 
regarding the functional sites must be used to identify the molecular biochemical function of a 
protein of interest. Skolnik et al. suggests that knowledge of both the sequence (such as the 
sequence of TARP) and the structural domains (such as the domains shown in Fig. 14) will 
provide a more accurate xmderstanding of the biological function of proteins related to a protein 
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of interest (such as TARP). As both sequence and structural information are provided in the 
specification, Applicants fail to understand how Skolnik et al suggests that the description does 
not provide evidence that the Applicants were in possession of the claimed proteins. 

In addition, Skolnik et al states that the interaction with other molecules and the 
physiological function are very different from the biochemical function (see page 34, second 
column). Thus, the disclosure of Skolnik et al. cannot be construed to suggest that both 
structural and sequence information are required to understand physiological function (such as 
the production of an immune response) or phenotypic function (such as expression by a cell 
type). Thus, one of skill in the art would NOT conclude based on Skolnik et al. that 
understanding structural domains would be required to predict cellular expression or binding to 
an antibody. Again, this suggests that Skolnik et al. is irrelevant to the claims. 

Bowie et al. discloses that an amino acid sequence determines the shape and function of a 
protein (see the abstract). Bowie et al. further teaches that "comparison of different sequences 
with similar messages can reveal key features. . Applicants do not deny that Bowie et al. 
describes that the relationship of biochemical function to sequence is complex. However, this 
relates to the active site in a core sequence involved in a biological function (such as a repressor, 
see Fig. 1), and the folding of this active site. Moreover, Bowie et al. concludes , .it is now 
possible to use genetic methods to generate lists of allowed substitutions. . ..at least in the short 
term, it may not be necessary to solve the folding problem for individual protein sequences. 
Instead, information from sequence can be used." Thus, Applicants fail to understand how 
Bowie et al. supports the argument that the disclosure of the specification is inadequate. 

In view of the clear guidance provided by the specification, and the amendments to the 
claims. Applicants submit that there is sufficient written description for polypeptides with at least 
90% sequence identity to TARP, as recited in claims 1-6, 10, 15-20, 24-28, 34-35 and 47. 
Reconsideration and withdrawal of the rejection is respectfully requested. 

Claims 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 17, 20, 24-28, 34, 35, and 47 were rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 1 12, 
as allegedly the specification does not provide sufficient written description for antigenic 
epitopes. 

Applicants respectfully disagree with this assertion. The amino acid sequence of TARP 
is provided as SEQ ID NO: 14. As noted above, this amino acid sequence is 58 amino acids in 
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length. Functional domains are disclosed in Figure 14. Epitopes are clearly described in the 
specification. For example, the specification discloses that epitopes of at least 10 consecutive 
amino acids, and epitopes that are 8-10 amino acids in length and have anchoring residues (see 
for example, page 17, lines 1-10, page 24, lines 3-9, pages 28-30, page 33, lines 16-24). Specific 
configurations of use are disclosed, such as wherein the TARP polypeptides is 9 or 10 amino 
acids in length and has a leucine or methionine in the second position and valine or leucine in the 
last positions (for example, see page 28, lines 31-33). In addition, biological methods of testing 
whether an epitope is immunogenic is also provided (for example, see page 17, lines 3-12 and 
page 30). 

Moreover, computer based programs for predicting MHC binding motifs (inmiunogenic 
epitopes) were well known to those of skill in the art at the time the provisional application was 
filed. For example, TEPITOPE (Stumiolo et al, Nat Biotechnol 17:555-561, June, 1999, 
abstract enclosed as Exhibit A) was a matrix based computer program available at the time the 
application was filed that was used successfiiUy in locating T cell epitopes in several antigens 
(see Manici et al., 1 Exp, Med, 189(5):871-9, March 1999, abstract enclosed as Exhibit B). 
Additional programs were also available at the time the provisional applications were filed. For 
example, Brusic et al. {Bioinformatics 14(2):121-130, 1998, copy enclosed as Exhibit C) 
discloses a program (PERUN) that combines a high accuracy of predictions with the ability to 
integrate new data. Thus, given the knowledge of one of skill in the art, and the clear guidance 
provided by the specification, it is clear that the AppHcants were in possession of the claimed 
polypeptides at the time the application was filed. 

Greenspan et al. {Nature Biotechnology 7:936-937, 1999) is cited as demonstrating the 
unpredictability of epitopes. However, Greenspan et al. explores the critical assumptions of 
alanine scanning mutations, which are used to insert mutations into known epitopes to determine 
the ligand contact residues (see page 936, columns 1-2). Greenspan et al. concludes that to 
understand the boundaries of a defined epitope (the ligand contact residues within the epitope) a 
structural characterization of the molecular interface for binding is required (see page 937, 
second column). Greenspan et al. further concludes that a number of factors contribute to fi'ee 
energy change involved in the formation of a molecular complex formation (such as the 
association of antibody with an epitope). At best, the disclosure of Greenspan et al. would 
suggest that molecular studies would need to be done to clearly identify the ligand contact 
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residues within each TARP epitope described in the present specification. Thus, the disclosure 
of Greenspan et al. does not negate the disclosure provided by the specification with regard to 
identifying immunogenic epitopes of TARP. 

Thus, Apiplicants submit that there is adequate descriptive support for the claimed 
polypeptides. Reconsideration and withdrawal of the rejection is respectfully requested. 

Claims 1-6, 10, 15-20, 24-28, 34-35 and 45-47, with regard to immunogenic fragments of 
TARP and their use, are rejected as allegedly not being enabled by the specification (see pages 
14-22 and 25-27 of the Office action). The Office action also alleges that claims 27, 34 and 35, 
are not enabled by the specification, as "the specification does not describe with any degree of 
particularity an epitope of the polypeptide of SEQ ID NO: 14 such that the skilled artisan could 
make peptides comprising an epitope" (see page 27 of the Office action). Applicants 
respectfully disagree with these assertions as applied to the claims as amended. 

The Office action appears to assert the specification is not enabling for the claimed 
polypeptides, or epitopes thereof, could not be used for any purpose, such as to induce an 
immune response against a tumor. In support of this position, the Office action cites Broday et 
al. (Anticancer Res. 20:2665-2676, 2000) and Ezzell et al. (Journal ofNIHRes, 7:46-49, 1995). 

Applicants submit that immunogenic epitopes of TARP and their use are fully enabled by 
the specification. The amino acid sequence of TARP is provided as SEQ ID NO: 14, which is 58 
amino acids in length. Functional domains of TARP are disclosed in Figure 14. Immunogenic 
epitopes of use are also clearly described in the specification. For example, the specification also 
discloses that epitopes of use are 8-10 amino acids in length and have anchoring residues. 
Specific configurations of use are disclosed, such as wherein the TARP polypeptides is 9 or 10 
amino acids in length and has a leucine or methionine in the second position and valine or 
leucine in the last positions (see page 28, lines 31-33). In addition, biological methods of testing 
whether an epitope is immunogenic is also provided (for example, see page 17, lines 3-12 and 
page 30). Computer based programs for predicting MHC binding motifs (immunogenic 
epitopes) were well known to those of skill in the art at the time the provisional application was 
filed. 
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In support of this assertion, submitted herewith is a declaration of Dr. Pastan, who 
describes that antigenic epitopes of TARP, such as those clearly described in the present 
application, have been generated. Thus, these epitopes are fully enabled by the specification. 

With regard to the use of these epitopes, the Office action notes that that the specification 
clearly teaches that TARP could be used as a target for intervention in prostate cancer and TARP 
expressing breast cancer, as well as a marker for cancer (see page 27 of the Office action). 
However, the Office action alleges that insufficient guidance is provided as to whether these 
epitopes would be of use. Although the Office action concedes that some epitopes could be of 
use to stimulate a CTL response, it alleges that one of skill in the art could not predict which 
epitopes could be used generate an immune response against breast cancer cells. Applicants 
respectfully disagree. 

As discussed above, the specification clearly teaches that the epitopes must be at least 
five amino acids in length. Moreover, the specification teaches epitopes of use are 8-10 amino 
acids in length and have anchoring residues. Specific configurations of use are disclosed, such 
as wherein the TARP polypeptides is 9 or 10 amino acids in length and has a leucine or 
methionine in the second position and valine or leucine in the last positions (see page 28, lines 
31-33). 

The enclosed declaration of Dr. Pastan provides evidence that the methods described in 
the present specification were used to generate epitopes of TARP. Specifically, two epitopes 
were produced. These immunogenic epitopes are nine amino acids in length, have a leucine in 
the second and last position, and bind HLA (see page 28 of the specification, lines 31-33). The 
epitopes were used to produce an immune response against a TARP-expressing tumor cell (see 
the specification at page 27-35). Dr. Pastan's declaration provides evidence that the 
specification is fully enabling for immunogenic fragments of TARP and their use in generating 
an immune response against tumor cells. 

The Office action also questions that the findings that TARP is expressed by the prostate 
cancer cell line LNCaP but not PC3. The Office action further questions the data presented in 
Wolfgang et al. {Cancer Research 61:8122-8216, 2001), and suggests that this reference 
provides support for such an assertion (see the Office action, pages 23-25). 
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Wolfgang et al. describes that TARP is detected in the androgen-sensitive LNCaP 
prostate cancer cell line but not in the androgen-independent PCS prostate cancer cell line (see 
Fig. 1 of Wolfgang et al.). As discussed in Wolfgang et al, this expression pattern indicated that 
TARP was important in cancer progression. Thus, to investigate the function of TARP, PCS 
cells were produced using an Flp-In-System, which created cells stably transfected with TARP 
(PCS-TARP cells). To ensure that any detected phenotype was not caused by an integration 
effect, a cell line was generated harboring the vector without any inserts. To ensure that any 
detected phenotype was not caused by the nonspecific overexpression of a protein, a cell line that 
expresses was generated CAT. To ensure that any detected phenotype was not caused by the 
expression the TARP sequence in general, a cell line was generated that expresses the TARP gene 
in the antisense (AS) direction. 

To analyze the growth rates, cells derived from each PCS stable cell line were seeded in 
tripHcate for each time point, and the cell numbers were determined 24, 48, 72, 96 and 120 hours 
after seeding. Cells were seeded at a density such that they would not reach confluence by 120 
hours. The growth medium was not changed to prevent the loss of mitotic cells. Total cell 
numbers at each time point were determined for each cell line, and their respective doubling 
times were calculated. 

A dramatic increase in growth rate was observed for PCS-TARP cells. PCS-TARP cells 
had an average doubling time of 16.9 ± 1 .S h, whereas the PCS-Vector, PCS-CAT, and PCS- 
TARP(AS) cells had average doubHng times of 22.6 ± 1 .5, 22.5 ± 1 .7, and 21 .5 ± 1 .4 h, 
respectively. Hence, expression of TARP in PCS cells resulted in a markedly increased growth 
rate by decreasing their doubling time by more than 5 hours. This data is shown in Fig. 2 of 
Wolfgang et al. This work provides additional documentation that TARP is involved in the 
transformation of prostate cancer cells. 

To understand the molecular mechanisms behind the increased growth rate observed in 
PCS-TARP cells, it was investigated whether the expression of TARP in PCS cells alters gene 
expression. To do this, the RNA expression profiles of PCS-TARP cells were compared to PCS- 
Vector cells by cDNA microarray analysis. The data is shown in Fig. S of the manuscript. 
CA VI, CA V2, AREG, and GROl were up-regulated in PCS-TARP cells, whereas IL-Ifi was 
down-regulated. Two of the genes found to be induced in the PCS-TARP cells, AREG and 
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CAVJ, have been implicated in mediating androgen-stimulated cell growth in prostate cancer 
cells. As AREG and CAVl are androgen-regulated, it was investigated whether TARP was 
androgen-regulated. To do this, the androgen-sensitive LNCaP cell line was used. LNCaP cells 
were grown in androgen-depleted media for 48 hours and then treated with either 0.1 nM or 10 
nM testosterone at specified time points. The data obtained is presented in Fig. 4. of Wolfgang 
et al. Testosterone treatment increased TARP mRNA levels in the androgen-responsive LNCaP 
cell line. Thus, the results suggested that TARP expression is regulated by androgens. Wolfgang 
et al. concludes that "these data indicate that TARP may have an important role in prostate 
cancer..." (see the discussion, first paragraph). 

The Office action (see page 23, second paragraph) alleges that because Wolfgang et al. 
states that because the cell line may have accumulated mutations and epigenetic changes, the 
results are not significant. Wolfgang et al. does state that PC3 cells have accumulated mutations 
and epigenetic changes, but suggests that in spite this imperfection in the in vitro system, the role 
of TARP in producing changes in growth rate was still established. The full quote from page 
8126 states: 

"Presumably, PCS cells have accumulated many mutations and epigenetic 
changes. Nevertheless, TARP expression produced changes in growth rate and gene 
expression in these cells, changes that have been previously described to be predictive of 
human prostate cancer and to be associated with an increased metastatic potential^' 
[emphasis added] 

Thus, Wolfgang et al. concludes that even in this imperfect system, TARP provides an effect 
associated with the metastatic potential of prostate cancer. 

The Office action further alleges that because the Wolfgang et al. publication states that 
"it is not yet possible to establish the role of TARP in prostate cancer" that the specification 
simply cannot be enabling for TARP. Applicants respectfully disagree. The full quote is copied 
below: 

"Some lines of evidence suggest that the changes in gene expression observed in 
PC3-TARP may not be a direct, but instead an indirect effect of TARP expression. For 
example, TARP is expressed in normal prostate and LNCaP cells (4) . However, CAVl is 
expressed at very low to undetectable levels in normal prostate and LNCaP cells (Ref 9 
and data not shown), and AREG is not expressed in normal prostate (20} . If the induction 
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of CA VI and AREG in PC3-TARP cells were a direct effect of TARP expression, one 
would expect to see CAVl and AREG expression in normal prostate and CA VI expression 
in LNCaP cells. It is not yet known whether TARP expression results in CAVl ox AREG 
induction in other prostate cancer cell lines. It is possible that the induction of CA VI and 
AREG by TARP may be specific to PCS cells. Clearly, the molecular mechanisms behind 
the alteration of gene expression observed in PC3-TARP need additional study. 

On the basis of the current results, it is not yet possible to establish the role of 
TARP in prostate cancer cell growth or normal cell growth. However, the results 
presented in this paper propose a pathway that links TARP expression to the modulation 
of genes involved in generating a malignant phenotype in prostate cancer cells. The 
question that remains is, what are the downstream components,..'' [emphasis added] 

When taken in context, it can be seen that Wolfgang is discussing the molecular 
pathways that include TARP; the downstream components in the biochemical pathways have not 
yet been established. The present specification establishes the role of TARP in prostate cancer, 
and Wolfgang et al. describes the role of TARP in promoting cell division, albeit without 
detailed knowledge of the biochemical pathways within the cell that cause the increase in cell 
division. Applicants submit that the teachings of Wolfgang et al. simply strengthen the 
disclosure of the present specification for the role of TARP in tumors. It is because of the clear 
role of TARP, established by the present application, that the detailed molecular mechanisms 
should be investigated. In no manner does Wolfgang et al. support any assertion TARP is not 
involved in cancer, and thus cannot be construed to suggest that the specification is not enabling 
for the claims. 

Claims 1, 4-6, 10, 15, 17, 20, 24-28, 34-35 as directed to a polypeptide with an amino 
acid sequence at least 90% identical to TARP are rejected as not being enabled by the 
specification (see the Office action at page 26). 

TARP is only 58 amino acids in length (see Fig. 14). Computer based algorithms for the 
determination of sequence identity are described in the specification, for example at pages 20-21. 
This information provides sufficient information for one of skill in the art to readily produce the 
claimed polypeptides. 

Applicants note that for an amino acid sequence to have at least 90% sequence identity, it 
must be identical over at least 53 of 58 amino acids of SEQ ID NO: 14. In other words, at most 
five out of the 58 amino acids of SEQ ID NO: 14 can be substituted in a polypeptide that is at 
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least 90% identical to TARP. Applicants submit that the specification readily provides 
sufficient information for one of skill in the art to substitute at most 5 amino acids in a 58 amino 
acid sequence (SEQ ID NO: 14). 

Moreover, Fig. 14B provides the location of the functional domains of TARP (a leuckine 
zipper region (amino acids 46-49 and amino acids 55-58) and a cAMP and a GMP 
phosphorylation site (amino acids 19-21 and 20-22, respectively). Fig. 14B shows a comparison 
of amino acids 42-57 of TARP with DTUPl and YTUPl, with conserved domains shown in 
boxed regions. Non-conserved domains (which could be replaced) are also indicated. 

Given the guidance provided by the specification, Applicants submit that claims directed 
to peptides that are 90% identical to TARP and their use are fully enabled. Reconsideration and 
withdrawal of the rejection is respectfully requested. 

Rejections under 35 U.S,C. §112, second paragraph 

Claims 1 and 5, and dependent claims thereof, were rejected for the recitation of "the 
protein encoded by the amino acid sequence as set forth as SEQ ID NO: 14." Claim 1 has been 
amended to remove this phrase. Claim 5 is canceled. Applicants believe that the amendment of 
claim 1, and the cancellation of claim 5, renders the rejection moot. 

Claims 18 and 19 were rejected as being indefinite in depending from canceled claim 12. 
Claim 18 is amended herein to depend from claim 10. Claim 19 is canceled herein. Applicants 
beUeve that the amendment of claim 18, and the cancellation of claim 19, renders the rejection 
moot. 

Rejections under 35 U.S.C § 102 

Claims 1-3, 6, 10, 15-17. 20, 24-25, 27-28 and 47 were rejected as allegedly being 
anticipated by PCT PubUcation No. WO 01/04309A1. Applicants respectfully disagree with this 
rejection. 
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PCT Publication No. WO 01/04309A1 is the publication of PCT Application No. 
PCT/USOO/19039, which is the international phase of the present application. Thus, the text of 
PCT Publication No. WO 01/4309 Al is identical, word-for-word, to the present application. 

The Office action alleges that this rejection is made as PCT Application No. 
PCT/USOO/19039 fails to provide an enabling disclosure, and thus the pending claims are not 
entitled to the benefit of the parent application. As discussed above Applicants disagree with this 
assertion, and submit that the claims in this national phase application are entitled to the filing 
date of the parent PCT application. 

Indeed, the Office action at page 30 describes the content of PCT Application No. 
PCT/USOO/19039 (the Applicant's own international application), and points out page and line in 
the specification that provide an example of support for each claimed element. For example, 
SEQ ID NO: 14 is noted in the Office action to be taught at page 24, lines 1 and 2 of the present 
specification, amino acid sequences 90% identical to TARP are noted in the Office action to be 
taught at page 24, lines 3-20 of the present specification, variants that are recognized by 
antibodies or that bind MHC and can activate T cells expressing SEQ ID NO: 14 are noted in the 
Office action to be taught at page 5, lines 4-12. The administration of TARP, or TARP 
polypeptides in a pharmaceutical carrier to a subject with prostate or breast cancer, or who has 
not been diagnosed with breast cancer are noted in the Office action to be taught in the present 
specification at page 5, lines 32-34. The administration of TARP polypeptides to induce an 
immune response, such as with an immune adjuvant, or administering CD8+ cells to an epitope 
of SEQ ID NO: 14 are noted in the Office action to be disclosed in the present specification on 
pages 41, lines 25-28, page 6, lines 5-8, and page 6, lines 1-4. Vectors including nucleic acids 
encoding TARP and variants, including nucleic acids operably linked to a promoter, a noted in 
the Office action to be disclosed in the present specification at page 26, line 8 to page 27, line 6. 
The delineation of exemplary support in the specification for each of the claims provides an 
admission that the present application is indeed entitled to the filing date of the parent PCT 
application, namely October 1, 1999. Thus, PCT Publication No, WO 01/04309 Al is not prior 
art. 

In addition. Applicants believe that any rejection over the publication of their own 
application is improper. The MPEP at 2132.01 states that a 35 U.S.C. § 102(a) prima facie case 
is established only if a reference publication is made "by others." In the present case, the 
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inventors of this national phase appUcation are identical to inventors of the parent international 
application. Moreover, MPEP 2132.01 states that any prima facie case of anticipation can be 
rebutted by a showing that the references disclosure was derived from the inventors own work. 
There is no question that publication of an inventor's own patent application is the work of the 
same inventor. Indeed, in the present case, the Applicants of the parent PCX application and the 
Applicants of the U.S. national phase are identical. Thus, no prima facie case of anticipation can 
be established. 

Reconsideration and withdrawal of this rejection is respectfully requested. 

Claims 1-3, 6, 10, 15-17, 20, 24, 28 and 47 were rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 102(e) as 
allegedly being rejected by published U.S. Patent Application 2003/0108963 Al (the '863 
application), which allegedly has an effective date of July 25, 2001. 

As discussed in detail above. Applicants believe that the pending claims are entitled at 
least to the benefit of the parent international application, namely July 13, 1999. Indeed the 
Office action itself notes the support in the parent PCT application for each of the claims. As 
such, the '863 application is not prior art. Reconsideration and withdrawal of the rejection is 
respectfully requested. 

Applicants believe that the arguments presented above overcome this rejection, and that 
the '863 application is not prior art. If this rejection is not withdrawn for any reason, the 
Applicants note that the '863 claims the benefit of four provisional applications. Applicants 
respectfully request that they be provided with copies of each of the provisional application, so 
that they can determine the effective date of the '863 application. 

Request for a Telephone Interview 

Applicants thank Examiner Rawlings for the telephone conference of November 4, 2003, 
wherein the Office action and the proposed amendments were discussed. Examiner Rawlings 
indicated that he would review this amendment and discuss the response with a supervisor. 
Applicants respectfully request an additional telephone interview with the Examiner following 
entry of this amendment; please contact the undersigned at the telephone number listed below to 
schedule an interview. 
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CONCLUSION 



If any minor matters remain to be addressed before substantive examination of the 
application, the examiner is invited to contact the undersigned at the telephone number listed 



One World Trade Center, Suite 1600 
121 S.W. Salmon Street 
Portland, Oregon 97204 
Telephone: (503) 226-7391 
Facsimile: (503) 228-9446 



below. 



Respectfully submitted, 



KLARQUIST SPARKMAN, LLP 
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Most pockets in the human leukocyte antigen-group DR (HLA-DR) groove 3 
shaped by clusters of polymorphic residues and, thus, have distinct chemical 
size characteristics in different HLA-DR alleles. Each HLA-DR pocket can t 
characterized by "pocket profiles," a quantitative representation of the interac 
of all natural amino acid residues with a given pocket. In this report we 
demonstrate that pocket profiles are nearly independent of the remaining HL. 
cleft. A small database of profiles was sufficient to generate a large number c 
HLA-DR matrices, representing the majority of human HLA-DR peptide-bin 
specificity. These virtual matrices were incorporated in software (TEPITOPE 
capable of predicting promiscuous HLA class II ligands. This software, in 
combination with DNA microarray technology, has provided a new tool for t 
generation of comprehensive databases of candidate promiscuous T-cell epit< 
human disease tissues. First, DNA microarrays are used to reveal genes that j 
specifically expressed or upregulated in disease tissues. Second, the predictic 
software enables the scanning of these genes for promiscuous HLA-DR bind 
sites. In an example, we demonstrate that starting from nearly 20,000 genes, 
database of candidate colon cancer-specific and promiscuous T-cell epitopes 
be fiiUy populated within a matter of days. Our approach has implications foi 
development of epitope-based vaccines. 
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Summary | 

In this study we used TEPITOPE, a new epitope prediction software, to identify sequence seg- S 

ments on the MAGE-3 protein with promiscuous binding to histocompatibility leul^ocyte an- 8. 

tigen (HLA)-DR molecules. Synthetic peptides corresponding to the identified sequences were 3 

synthesized and used to propagate CD 4^ T cells from the blood of a healthy donor. CD4"'" T | 

cells strongly recognized MAGE-3281-295 and, to a lesser extent, MAGE-3i4i_i55 and MAGE- | 

3 146-160- Moreover, CD4''' T cells proliferated in the presence of recombinant MAGE-3 after q' 

processing and presentation by autologous antigen presenting cells, demonstrating that the § 

MAGE-3 epitopes recognized are naturally processed. CD4^ T cells, mostly of the T helper 1 ^ 

type, showed specific lytic activity against HLA-DRll/MAGE-3-positive melanoma cells. § 

Cold target inhibition experiments demonstrated indeed that the CD4''' T cells recognized g 

MAGE-3281-295 iri association with HLA-DRll on melanoma cells. This is the first evidence g 

that a tumor-specific shared antigen forms CD4'*" T cell epitopes. Furthermore, we validated o 
the use of algorithms for the prediction of promiscuous CD4'*' T cell epitopes, thus opening 

the possibility of wide application to other tumor-associated antigens. These results have direct o 
implications for cancer immunotherapy in the design of peptide-based vaccines with tumor- 
specific CD4**' T cell epitopes. 

Key words! MAGE-3 • CD4"'' epitopes • melanoma • tumor vaccines • adoptive 
immunotherapy 



The importance of CD4''' T lymphocytes in antitumor 
immunity has been clearly demonstrated in animal 
models. CD4'^ T cells exert helper activity for the induc- 
tion and maintenance of antitumor CDS'*" T cells (1-7), but 
they may also have an effector function either by indirect 
mechanism against MHC class Il-negative tumors, via mac- 
rophages activation (for a review, see reference 1), or by di- 
rect mechanism against MHC class Il-positive tumors (6, 7). 

Recently, the requirement of cognate CD4^ T cell help 
for optimal induction of antitumor CDS"*" CTLs was dem- 
onstrated (8). Vaccination with a specific viral T helper 
epitope, but not with an unrelated T helper epitope, re- 
sulted in protective immunity against MHC class Il-nega- 
tive, virus-induced tumor cells. Moreover, simultaneous 



vaccination with the tumor-specific T helper and CTL 
epitopes resulted in strong synergistic protection. 

In humans, evidence for a role of CD4"^ T cells in anti- 
tumor immunity comes from the study of tumor-infiltrat- 
ing lymphocytes, which revealed the presence of both 
CD8+ and CD4+ T cells at the tumor site (9, 10), and from 
detection in the sera of neoplastic patients of antibodies di- 
rected against tumor antigens (for a review, see reference 
11), However, in recent years research on T cell immunity 
against human tumors has focused mainly on identification 
of CDS"*" HLA class I-restricted CTL responses. To date 
tyrosinase, a tissue-specific antigen expressed in normal and 
neoplastic cells of melanocytic lineage, is the only mela- 
noma-associated antigen demonstrated as a specific target 
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for CD4"*' melanoma- reactive T cells (12, 13) and for 
which CD4+ T cell epitopes have been identified (14). 

Characterization of the CD4+ T cell epitope repertoire 
on other tumor-associated antigens, especially those that 
are tumor-specific and shared among tumors of several his- 
totypes (for a review, see reference 15), would contribute 
decisively to improve the efficacy of peptide-based immu- 
nization protocols in neoplastic patients. 

MAGE-3 is a tumor-specific antigen encoded by a gene 
expressed in a high proportion of melanomas and in several 
other tumor histotypes (head and neck squamous cell carci- 
nomas, bladder carcinomas, lung carcinomas and sarcomas) 
and not in normal tissues, with the exception of testis 
and placenta (for a review, see reference 15). CDS"*" CTLs 
from melanoma patients recognize HLA class I-restricted 
MAGE-3 epitopes (15), and clinical trials with synthetic 
peptides corresponding to HLA-Al and/or -A2 MAGE-3 
binding sequences are ongoing in patients affected by mela- 
noma and other neoplastic diseases (15). Therefore, MAGE-3 
is an excellent candidate protein to study the antitumor 
CD4'*' T cell response. This protein has an intracytoplasmic 
localization (16), making its presentation on MHC class II 
molecules unlikely or difficult. However, it has been 
clearly shown that the MHC class II pathway can present 
endogenous cellular peptides (17-19), and peptides eluted 
from purified HLA-DR molecules of the melanoma cell 
line FM3 contained peptides derived from processing of 
cytoplasmic proteins (20) . 

In this study, we used a new T cell epitope prediction 
software (TEPITOPE; reference 21, and our manuscript 
in preparation) to identify MAGE-3 sequences with pro- 
miscuous HLA-DR binding characteristics. Synthetic pep- 
tides corresponding to five identified sequences were used 
to propagate CD4'*" T cells from the blood of a healthy 
donor. We show that CD4"^ T cells are MAGE-3 spe- 
cific and recognize naturally processed sequence seg- 
ment(s). Moreover, CD4'** T cells are cytolytic and recog- 
nize MAGE-3281-295 in association with HLA-DR 11 on 
melanoma cells. 

Materials and Methods 

T CeU Epitope Prediction. TEPITOPE. a new T cell epitope 
prediction software, is a Windows™ application that enables the 
Identification of (a) class II llgands binding in a promiscuous or 
allele-specific mode, and (b) the efTects of polymorphic residues 
on class II ligand specificity (21, and our manuscript in prepara- 
tion). 25 quantitative matrix-based HLA-DR motifs, covering 
the majority of class II ligand specificity, are incorporated in 
TEPITOPE (22, and our manuscript in preparation) and provide 
the basis for various algorithms included in the software pack- 
age. Starting from any protein sequence, the algorithm permits 
the prediction and parallel display of ligands for each of the 25 
HLA-DR alleles. To predict MAGE-3 CD4^ T cell epitopes, we 
loaded the protein sequence into the software looking for pro- 
miscuous peptide regions. We set the TEPITOPE prediction 
threshold at 5% (21) and picked peptide sequences predicted to 
bind at least 50% of the HLA-DR molecules incorporated in the 
software. 



DR-Peptide Binding Assay. Peptide interactions with deter- 
gent-solubilized DR molecules were measured using an ELISA- 
based hiigh-flux competition assay (23). HLA-DR molecules 
were isolated from the following human lymphoblastoid cell lines 
(LCL): DRl (DRB1*0101) from HOM-2, DR3 (DRB1*0301) 
from WT49, DR4 (DRB1*0401) from PREISS. DR5 (DRBl* 
1101) from SWEIG. DR7 (DRB1*0701) from EKR, and DR8 
(DRB1*0801) from BM9. DR2 (DRB1*1501) was Isolated from 
the L cell transfectant L466.1. The molecules were affinity puri- 
fied using the mAb 1-1C4 (24) as described (25). Peptide compe- 
tition assays were conducted to measure the ability of unlabeled 
peptides to compete with a biotinylated indicator peptide for 
binding to purified DR molecules. The following biotinylated 
indicator peptides were used: GFKA7 for DRl and DR7; 
GIRA2YA4 for DR2; LAYDA5 for DR3; UD4 for DR4 (26); 
TT 830-843 for DR5: and GYRAgL for DR8. The biotinylated 
indicator peptide and HLA-DR molecules were incubated with 
10-fold dilutions (0.001-100 mM) of the unlabeled competitor 
peptides (peptides corresponding to the MAGE-3 predicted se- 
quences) . To determine relative peptide binding affinity, the pro- 
miscuous HA307_3i9 peptide from influenza hemagglutinin (27) 
was included in each competition assay. The relative binding data 
of the unlabeled competitor peptides were expressed as inhibitory 
concentration (IC50), i.e., the concentration of competitor pep- 
tide required to inhibit 50% of binding of the biotinylated indica- 
tor peptide. 

Peptide Synthesis. Synthetic peptides corresponding to MAGE- 
3i4i-i55. MAGE-3i46-i6o. MAGE-3,56.,70. MAGE-3i7i_i85. and 
MAGE-328!_295 sequences were manufactured on a 9050 Milli- 
pore synthesizer. The purity of the peptides was evaluated by re- 
verse-phase HPLC and electron spray mass spectrometry. Syn- 
thetic peptides were lyophllized and then reconstituted in DMSO 
at 2 mg/ml concentration and diluted in PBS as needed. 

Cloning and Expression of rMAGE-3. Full-length MAGE-3 
coding sequences were inserted into expression vector pETlGb 
(Novagen), allowing the production of the NH2 terminus 10-his- 
tidine tail as described (16). Production and purification of the re- 
combinant fusion protein on nickel column were monitored by 
SDS-PAGE and Coomassie blue staining. 

Propagation of CD4'^ T Cells. The five synthetic peptides cor- 
responding to the MAGE-3 sequences most promiscuous for 
HLA-DR binding (see Table I) were pooled (hereafter MAGE-3 
pool) and used to stimulate the PBMCs of a healthy donor whose 
HLA type, identified by standard serologic typing, is Al, A2/ 
B41. B52/DR11. as described (28). In brief. 20 X 10^ PBMCs 
were cultivated for 7 d in RPMI 1640 (GIBCO BRL) supple- 
mented with 10% heat-inactivated human serum (Technogenet- 
Ics), 2 mM L-glutamine, 100 U/ml penicillin, 50 jJLg/ml strepto- 
mycin (Biowhittaker) CTCM) containing the MAGE-3 pool (1 
fjLg/ml of each peptide). The reactive lymphoblasts were isolated 
on a PercoU gradient (28). further expanded in T cell growth fac- 
tor (Lymphocult; Biotest Diagnostic Inc.), and restimulated at 
weekly intervals with the same amount of antigen plus irradiated 
(4.000 rad) autologous PBMCs as APCs. 

Flow Cytometry. Cytofluorimetric analyses were performed 
on a FACStarPlus® (Becton Dickinson). The following mAbs 
were used: anti-CD4-PE and anti-CD8-FITC (Becton Dickin- 
son), D1.12 (purified from an anti-MHC class II hybridoma su- 
pernatant), and 57B (described in reference 16). FITC-rabbit 
anti-mouse Ig antibody (DAKO) was used as second-step reagent 
in indirect immunofluorescence stainings. Staining for intracyto- 
plasmic MAGE-3 expression was performed as described (29). 
Intracytoplasmic staining for cytokine expression was performed 
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using the anti-INF-7 and anti-IL-4 nnAbs, following the manu- 
facturer's instructions (Sigma) . 

Proliferation Assay. CD4''' T cells and autologous irradiated 
PBMCs were diluted in TCM to 2 X lOVml and 2 X lOVml, 
respectively, and plated in triplicate in 96 round-bottomed well 
plates (100 |xl of CD4+ T cells and 100 [il of APCs). The cells 
were stimulated with different concentrations of MAGE-3 pool 
(0.05. 0.1, 0.5, 1, and 5 p.g/ml), each peptide (10 p,g/ml). and 
different concentrations of rMAGE-3 protein (5, 10, and 20 fJLg/ 
ml). Triplicate wells with 004"*" T cells alone and APCs alone 
were used as controls. Three wells with CD4"'" T cells plus APCs 
did not receive any stimulus in order to determine the basal 
growth rate (the blank). In inhibition experiments, different con- 
centrations of mAb L243 or an isotype-matched irrelevant mAb 
(0.25 and 0.5 mg/ml) were added in triplicate wells of CD4 + 
cells plus APCs stimulated with MAGE-3 pool (5 ^.g/ml) or 
MAGE-328i_295 (10 \jug/m\). After 3 d, the cultures were pulsed 
for 16 h with [^HJTdR (1 mCi/well, 6.7 Ci/mol; Amersham 
Pharmacia Biotech). The cells were collected with a Titertek 
multiple harvester (Skatron, Inc.), and the thymidine incorpo- 
rated was measured in a liquid scintillation counter. The percent- 
age of inhibition was calculated as follows: [(cpm without mAb — 
cpm with mAb) /(cpm without mAb)] X 100. 

Cytotoxicity Assay. CD4'** T cells were tested for specific lytic 
activity in a standard 4-h ^^Cr- release assay as described (30). The 
following targets were used: melanoma cells (SK-Mel 28, 
HT144. 01 TC described in reference 29. and MD TC es- 
tablished in our laboratory from a cutaneous metastasis), and 
LCL. The HLA-DR type of target cells. Identified by molecular 
or serologic typing, was SK-Mel 28 (DR*04*13), HT144 
(DR*04*07). 01 TC (DR*01*11), MD TC (DR*04*11), LCL 
(DRll). In cold target competition assays, unlabeled target cells 
(cold targets) were seeded in plates at serial ratios of hot- to-cold 
target cells. Effector CD4'*" T cells and ^^Cr-labeled target cells 
(hot targets) were then added, and cytotoxicity was assessed as de- 
scribed above. Percentage inhibition was calculated as follows; 
[(% specific lysis without cold target - % specific lysis with cold 
target) /(% specific lysis without cold target)] X 100. 

Results and Discussion 

10 synthetic peptides corresponding to sequence seg- 
ments predicted by TEPITOPE to form promiscuous 
MAGE-3 CD4'*' T cell epitopes were synthesized, and 
their binding to purified molecules of 7 widely diffuse 
HLA-DR alleles was verified. Based on the results of the 
competition binding assays, 5 (i.e.. the sequences with the 
greatest degree of promiscuity) of the 10 predicted se- 
quences were chosen for further experiments (Table I). 
The five synthetic peptides were pooled (MAGE-3 pool) 
/and used to stimulate the PBMCs of a healthy donor. T 
cells were 94% CD4"^ after 1 wk of culture (not shown), 
and could be propagated in long-term culture by weekly 
restimulation with the MAGE-3 pool in the presence of 
autologous irradiated PBMCs. Reactivity of CD4'*' T cells 
was tested in microproliferation assays (Fig. 1): the cells re- 
sponded vigorously to the MAGE-3 pool (Fig. 1 A), even 
at low concentrations (100-500 ng/mi). Reactivity to the 
individual peptides forming the pool was also periodically 
investigated (Fig. 1 C): the 004"*" T cells recognized pre- 
dominantly the peptide corresponding to MAGE-328i~295 
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Figure 1. Proliferative activity of CD4+ T cells stimulated with 
MAGE-3 pool measured In 2-d microproliferation assays. The data are 
representative of n = x experiments, and are means of triplicate determina- 
tions ± SD. (A) Responses to MAGE-3 pool (0.01. 0.5. 0.1. 0.5, 1. and 5 
|xg/ml; n = 6), (B) Responses to rMAGE-3 protein (5, 10, and 20 jig/ml; 
n = 3). (C) Responses to the individual synthetic peptides forming the 
MAGE-3 pool (10 fJig/nil; n = 7) at different weeks of propagation. The 
blank (i.e., the basal level of proliferation of CD4+ T cells in the presence 
of APCs only) was subtracted and was as follows: 2 wk, 30,866 ± 1,115; 
4 wk, 7,106 ± 2,201: and 6 wk, 21.838 ± 2,767. Responses signiflcantly 
higher than the blanks are indicated as *? < 0.001 and **P < 0.025 (deter- 
mined by unpaired, one-tailed Student's t test). (D) Response to MAGE-3 
pool (5 fig/ml; n = 5) (a) and to peptide corresponding to sequence 
281-295 (b), in the presence of different doses of L243 mAb (0.25 and 0.5 
fjLg/ml). The blank was 1,251 ± 444; the proliferation of CD4+ T cells In 
the presence of MAGE-3 pool was 28.191 ± 373; and the proliferation in 
the presence of sequence 281-295 was 22,504 ± 141, 



and, although to a much lower but significant extent, the 
peptides corresponding to the overlapping sequences 
MAGE-3 

141-155 31^^ MAGE-3i46_i6o- All three sequences 
recognized by the CD4'*' T cells showed a high binding af- 
finity to purified DRll molecules (see Table I). Reactivity 
to MAGE-328i_295 increased during the propagation of the 
line (Fig, 1 C). The proliferative activity of CD4+ T cells 
in the presence of MAGE-3 pool (Fig. 1 D, a) or MAGE- 
3281-295 (Pig- 1 b) was inhibited by addition in culture of 
different concentrations of L243 mAb (Fig. 1 D), demon- 
strating that the recognition of MAGE-3 sequences was 
HLA-DR restricted. We next tested the CD4'*' T cells for 
cross -reactivity with the native protein (Fig. 1 B). CD4'*' T 
cells strongly recognized the rMAGE-3 protein after pro- 
cessing and presentation by autologous APCs, demonstrat- 
ing that the synthetic sequences recognized by the 004"*" T 
cells Indeed formed naturally processed epitopes. 
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Table I. Determination of HLA-DR Binding of MAGE-3 Synthetic Peptides Corresponding to Sequences Predicted to Form 

Promiscuous Epitopes 



HLA-DR alleles 



Residues 


Sequence 


*0101 


*0301 


*0401 


*0701 


♦0801 


*1101 


*1501 


141-155 


GNWQYFFPVIFSKAS 


25 


>100* 


7 


0.1 


3.2 


0.6 


3 


146-160 


FFPVIFSKASSSLQL 


10 


7 


2 


0.01 


1.5 


1.8 


0.2 


156-170 


SSLQLVFGIELMEVD 


7 


90 


45 


0.03 


7 


28 


0.18 


171-185 


PIGHLYIFATCLGLS 


0.3 


2.8 


0.9 


0.01 


1.5 


0.9 


0.03 


281-295 


TSYVKVLHHMVKISG 


15 


26 


70 


0.02 


0.01 


0,03 


0.5 



The binding data are expressed in ternns of relative binding capacity (IC50 yMj, calculated as concentration of competitor peptide required to Inlilbit 
50% of the binding of an allele-speciflc biotinylated peptide (indicator peptide). 
HC50 values >100 p.M are outside the sensitiviQr limits of the binding assay. 



Intracytoplasmic staining for IL-4 and INF-7 expression, 
performed after CD4'*' T cell activation with PMA and 
ionomycin, revealed that 70% of the 004"** T cells pro- 
duced INF-7 while no cells produced IL-4 (data not 
shown), suggesting that they belong mostly to the Thl 
type. 

To characterize the functional activity of the MAGE-3- 
specific CD4'*' T cells, we tested their killing potential 
against melanoma cells expressing the MAGE-3 protein 
and the HLA-DR molecules (Fig. 2 B). CD4+ T cells 
showed cytolytic activity against OI TC and MD TC, 
which express the HLA-DR 11 restricting allele, whereas 
they did not kill SK-Mel 28 and HT144, which express 
unrelated HLA-DR alleles (Fig. 2 A). To verify whether 
the cytolytic CD4+ T cells recognized HLA-DRll- 
restricted MAGE-3 epitopes on melanoma cells, we first 
tested their lytic activity against HLA-DR11+ LCL un- 
pulsed, or pulsed with the synthetic peptides recognized in 
microproliferation assays. LCL pulsed with MAGE-3281-295 
were strongly recognized by the 004"** T cells, whereas 



no killing activity against LCL unpulsed or pulsed with 

MAGE-3 

141-155 MAGE-3i46_i6o was detectable (Fig. 3 
A). Second, we performed cold target inhibition experi- 
ments which showed that the lytic activity of CD4^ T cells 
against OI TC was inhibited by the addition of LCL pulsed 
with MAGE-3281-295 (Fig- 3 B). demonstrating that this se- 
quence is indeed presented by HLA-DR 11 on the 01 TC 
melanoma cells. These results further demonstrate that 
MAGE-3281-295 Is naturally processed and forms a cytotoxic 
CD4''" T cell epitope. Since the polyclonal CD4'*' T cells 
proliferated in the presence of the rMAGE-3 protein, and in 
addition to MAGE-3281-295 they also recognized MAGE- 
3i4i_i55 and MAGE-3i46>i6o» we cannot exclude that these 
last two sequences may also yield natural epitopes, which are 
recognized by CD4''' T cells with functional activity differ- 
ent from killing. Moreover, although CD4''" T cells were 
mostly Thl and had direct effector function upon tumor 
recognition, we cannot exclude that in vivo such CD4"*^ T 
cells could also exert a helper activity in the induction 
phase of the Immune response. 
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Figure 2. Cytolytic activity of 
MAGE-3-specinc CD4+ T cells. 
The data are representative of n = x 
experiments, and are means of 
triplicate determinations ± SD. 

(A) Lytic activity against different 
HLA-DR-matched and un- 
matched melanoma cells (n = 6). 
HLA-DR types of CD4+ T cells 
and melanomas are Indicated at the 
bottom along with their symbols. 

(B) Cytofluorl metric analysis for 
HLA-DR (surface) and MAGE-3 
(intracjrtoplasmlc) expression in 
melanoma cells used as targets (n = 
4), Filled histograms, stained sam- 
ple; open histograms, background 
staining obtained with FITC-con- 
Jugated second-step reagent only. 
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Figure 3. CD4'*" T cells recognize MAGE-328t-295 1" association with 
HLA-DRl 1 on 01 TC cells. The data are representative of n = x exper- 
iments, and are means of triplicate determinations ± SD. (A) Lytic activ- 
ity of CD4+ CTLs against LCL alone or LCL pulsed with MAGE- 
3141-155. MAGE-3i45_i5o. and MAGE-3281-295 ^ 3). (B) Cold target 
inhibition experiments (n = 3) . Cold targets (01 TC [O] and LCL pulsed 
with MAGE-3281-295 [D)) were used to inhibit the lytic activity of 
MAGE-3-specinc CD4-^ CTLs against hot 01 TC (E/T ratio of 40:1). 
Percentage of speclflc lysis against OI TC cells in the absence of cold tar- 
gets was 26 ± 1.2%. 



One approach for identifying CD4*** T cell epitopes on a 
candidate protein is the use of overlapping synthetic pep- 
tides corresponding to the complete sequence of the pro- 
tein. The major drawback of this approach Is the number 
of peptide sequences that need to be tested, thus making 
this approach too expensive and time consuming. In this 
study, we used the TEPITOPE software package to com- 
putationally identify promiscuous HLA-DR binding sites 
starting from primary protein structures. We demonstrated 
that TEPITOPE predicted sequence segments capable of 
binding to multiple HLA-DR alleles. Furthermore, we 



showed that one or more of the predicted HLA-DR 
ligands were indeed naturally processed, thus confirming 
the validity of this approach. We expect that the applica- 
tion of TEPITOPE to other tumor-associated antigens will 
speed up identification of the antitumor 004"*" T cell 
epitope repertoire in humans. 

Clinical trials based on the use of melanocyte-specific 
antigens (such as gplOO, MART-l/Melan-A, and tyrosi- 
nase, for which 004"** T cell epitopes were identified) are 
in progress in melanoma patients, and although no signifi- 
cant side effects were reported in a recent study that used a 
gplOO peptide for the treatment of HLA-AZ"*" patients (31). 
the development of autoimmune responses against normal 
tissue must be considered when using self-differentiation 
antigens as vaccines. The demonstration that MAGE-3 
(i.e., an antigen not expressed in normal tissues, with the 
exception of testis and placenta, which are unlikely to be 
targets of T cells since they do not express MHC mole- 
cules), can form 004"** T cell epitopes further supports its 
use for vaccination protocols in neoplastic patients using a 
mixture of synthetic peptides corresponding to CD8"^ and 
CD4''" T cell epitopes. 

Previous findings (13, 32, 33) reported a lytic activity of 
melanoma-specific CD4"*" T cells. Here we give the molecu- 
lar definition of an epitope able to stimulate cytolytic CD4'*" 
T cells that can be grown in vitro with ease, raising the pos- 
sibility of using those CD4"*" T cells in protocols of adoptive 
transfer in neoplastic patients whose neoplasm expresses the 
MAGE-3 protein and the MHC class II molecules. 

In conclusion, in this study we identified the first CD4"^ T 
cell epitope on a tumor-specific antigen, and we verified that 
the approach used here to predict promiscuous 004"^ T cell 
epitopes yielded natural epitopes. It will be important to 
evaluate whether the identified CD4''" T cell epitopes are in- 
deed promiscuous, making their use for peptide-based vac- 
cines less allele dependent and more widely applicable. 
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Abstract 

Motivation: Prediction methods for identifying binding 
peptides could minimize the number of peptides required to 
be synthesized and assayed, and thereby facilitate the 
identification of potential T-cell epitopes. We developed a 
bioinformatic method for the prediction of peptide binding to 
MHC class II molecules. 

Results: Experimental binding data and expert knowledge of 
anchor positions and binding motifs were combined with an 
evolutionary algorithm (EA) and an artificial neural network 
(ANN): binding data extraction peptide alignment ANN 
training and classification. This method, termed PERUN, was 
implemented for the prediction of peptides that bind to 
HLA'DR4(B1*040I), The respective positive predictive 
values of PERUN predictions of high-, moderate-, low- and 
zerO'qffinity> binders were assessed as 0.8, 0. 7, 0.5 and 0.8 by 
cross-validation, and 1.0, 0.8, 0.3 and 0.7 by experimental 
binding. This illustrates the synergy between experimentation 
and computer modeling, and its application to the 
identification of potential immunotherapeutic peptides. 
Availability: Software and data are available from the 
authors upon request. 
Contact: vladimir@wehi.edu.au 



Introduction 

Major histocompatibility complex (MHC) molecules play a 
critical role in initiating and regulating immune responses. 
MHC molecules bind short peptides and display them on the 
cell surface for recognition by the T-cell receptor (TCR) of 
T cells (reviewed in Rammensee et al.^ 1993; Cresswell, 
1994; Engelhard, 1994). Binding of a peptide to an MHC 
molecule is a prerequisite for recognition by the T cells, but 
only certain peptides can bind to any given MHC molecule. 
Determining which peptides bind to a specific MHC 
molecule is fundamental to understanding the basis of 



immunity, and for the development of vaccines and immuno- 
therapeutics for autoimmune disease and cancer. 

MHC class n molecules bind peptides that are 10-30 amino 
acids long (Chicz et al., 1993) with a core region of 13 amino 
acids containing a primary anchor residue (Jardetzky et al,, 
1996). Analysis of binding motife (see Rammensee et al, 1995) 
suggests that only a core of nine amino acids within a peptide 
is essential for peptide/MHC binding. Class n molecules 
contain a single primaiy anchor, which is necessary for binding, 
and several secondary anchors that affect binding. Experimental 
testing of a protein to determine which of its peptide 
subsequences bind to a specific MHC class II molecule requires 
binding assays of multiple overlapping peptides spanning the 
length of the protein. Fraction methods for identifying binding 
peptides could minimize the number of peptides required to be 
synthesized and assayed, and thereby facilitate the identification 
of potential T-cell epitopes. 

The prediction of MHC class Il-binding peptides is a diffi- 
cult classification problem. Among the difficulties that must 
be addressed are: (i) the variable lengths of reported binding 
peptides; (ii) ttie undetermined core regions for individual 
peptides; (iii) the number of amino acids permissible as pri- 
mary anchors; (iv) the range of experimental methods for 
assaying of peptide binding; (v) the experimental and report- 
ing errors. Several methods have been used to predict MHC 
binding peptides, including those based on binding motifs, 
quantitative matrices and artificial neural networks (ANNs). 
Binding motifs specify which residues at given positions 
within the peptide are necessary or favorable for binding to 
a specific MHC molecule. Sette et al (1989) first described 
allele-specific motifs for two mouse MHC class II mol- 
ecules, and motifs for various human and mouse MHC class 
I and class II molecules have been reported subsequently (see 
Rammensee et al, 1995). Motifs for MHC class I molecules 
are relatively well defined. Nijman and co-workers (1993) 
compared experimental results for binding to HLA-A2.1 
with those obtained by motif-based prediction. Of 35 pre- 
dicted binding peptides, they found that only 15 (43%) 
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Fig. 1. The overall structure of PERUN. In the data extraction stage, peptide sequences and their binding affinities are collected from a variety 
of sources. In the pre-processing stage, an evolutionary algorithm generates alignment matrices which are then used to find and align putative 
nonamer cores of known binders. The ANN training set comprising aligned binding nonamer cores and non-binding nonamers is used in the 
final stage to train ANNs to predict the binding affinity of query peptides. Dashed lines indicate identity. 



actually bound. With the exception of certain molecules 
(Hammer e/flf/., 1994a;Rothbarde/a/,, 1994; Harrison etal, 
1997), specific binding motifs for MHC class II molecules 
are less well defmed (Ranmiensee et al, 1995). 

Quantitative matrices are essentially refined binding motifs. 
They provide coefficients for each amino acid/position that can 
be used to calculate scores predictive of binding. The assump- 
tions are that each residue contributes independently of other 
residues to binding and when located at a given position contrib- 
utes the same amount to binding even within different se- 
quences. Quantitative matrices have beai defmed for class I 
0»aiker et al., 1994; Kondo et al., 1995; SchOnbach et al., 1995; 
Brusice/flf/., 1997) and for class n (Hammer e/tai/., 1994a; Roth- 
bard et al, 1994; Davenport et al, 1995) molecules. 

ANNs are connectionist models commonly used for classi- 
fication (Weiss and Kulikowski, 1990) and pattern recogni- 
tion (Beale and Jackson, 1 990) tasks. ANNs used for the pre- 
diction of MHC class I binding peptides have achieved both 
positive and negative predictive values of nearly 80% 
(Brusic et al, 1994; Adams and Koziol, 1995). Because of 
ambiguities resulting from the variable length of reported 
binders and the uncertain location of their core regions, pep- 
tides tested experimentally for binding and used as inputs to 
train an ANN require pre-processing by alignment relative to 
their binding anchors. For MHC class I peptides, this is a 
simple problem because of the presence of well-defmed an- 
chor positions and minimal variability in peptide length. 
MHC class Il-binding peptides, however, have more degen- 
erate motifs. Growing evidence (Ranunensee et al, 1995) 
supports the observation by Hammer et al (1993) that MHC 
class Il-binding peptides contain a single primary anchor at 
the amino terminus, which is a hydrophobic amino acid (Y, 
F, W, I, V, L or M). The greater variability in length of MHC 
class Il-binding peptides and their less well-characterized 



motifs make their alignment a difficult task, particularly as 
the vast majority contain more than one hydrophobic resi- 
due, allowing for multiple possible alignments. Application 
of a standard multiple alignment method, such as GCG Pi- 
leup (http://www.gcg.com/), failed to produce a useful align- 
ment. In that alignment, a 9mer core was not preserved, nor 
would the sequences align relative to the primary anchors. 

Each of the described prediction methods has its advan- 
tages and drawbacks. Binding motifs encode the most im- 
portant rules of peptide/MHC interaction, but do not general- 
ize well. Quantitative matrices can predict large subsets of 
binding peptides reasonably well, but cannot deal with non- 
linearity within data and may miss distinct subsets of binders. 
Also, quantitative matrices are not adaptive and self-learn- 
ing, so that integration of new data usually requires redesign- 
ing of the matrix. ANNs can deal with non-linearity and are 
adaptive and self-learning, but require a large amount of pre- 
processed data. An ideal prediction method would integrate 
the strengths of these individual methods while minimizing 
their disadvantages. 

We have therefore developed PERUN, a hybrid method for 
the prediction of peptides that bind to MHC class II mol- 
ecules. It utilizes: (i) available experimental data and expert 
knowledge of binding motifs; (ii) aligiunent (quantitative) 
matrices for pre-processing; (iii) an evolutionary algorithm 
to derive aligtmient matrices; and (iv) an ANN for classifica- 
tion. The key elements of PERUN are depicted in Figure 1. 
We have tested the ability of PERUN to predict peptides that 
bind to HLA-DR4(B 1 *040 1 ) human MHC class II molecule 
associated with insulin-dependent diabetes and rheumatoid 
arthritis, and validated prospectively its predictive accuracy. 
PERUN combines high accuracy of predictions with the 
ability to integrate new data and self-improve. 
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Table 1. Example of an alignment matrix. Each residue at each position in a 9mer is assigned a weighting which is used to calculate a binding score. This 
particular matrix was derived after 10^ cycles of reproduction and is characterized by good discrimination between binding and non-binding peptides to 
HLA-DRB4: classification of known binders was 85% correct and that of non-binders 100% 



Amino Amino acid position within the peptide 



acid 


1 


2 


3 


4 


A 


-20.0 


1.8 


0.3 


1.1 


C 


-20.0 


2.0 


-1.2 


1.9 


D 


-20.0 


-2.4 


-1.9 


0.8 


E 


-20.0 


-1,0 


0.7 


-2.4 


F 


0.0 


1.4 


-0.6 


1.9 


G 


-20.0 


-1.2 


-0.9 


-1.2 


H 


-20.0 


-0.6 


1.3 


0.1 


I 


-1.0 


-0.7 


0.6 


1.1 


K 


-20.0 


0.4 


-2.4 


-2.1 


L 


-1.0 


-1.8 


0.7 


0.0 


M 


-1.0 


0.2 


-2.1 


2.5 


N 


-20.0 


0.4 


-1.7 


0.4 


P 


-20.0 


-0.5 


-0.7 


0.0 


Q 


-20.0 


-0.2 


1,0 


1.0 


R 


-20.0 


2.5 


-1.7 


0.1 


S 


-20.0 


0.9 


0.2 


-1.6 


T 


-20.0 


1.2 


2.1 


-1.9 


V 


-1.0 


-2.5 


1.3 


0.7 


w 


0.0 


-1.0 


0.2 


1.1 




-20.0 


-1.0 


-1.0 


-1.0 


Y 


0.0 


0.2 


-0.5 


-0.1 



*X is unknown (any) amino acid. 

System and methods 

Peptides 

Peptide sequences were drawn from MHCPEP, a database of 
MHC binding peptides (Brusic et ai, 1996), from a collec- 
tion of MHC non-binding peptide data (V.Brusic, unpub- 
lished) and from sets of experimental binding data (Hammer 
et al, 1994b; L.C.Harrison and M.C.Honeyman, unpub- 
lished). The initial data set comprised 650 peptides known to 
bind (338) or not bind (312) to HLA-DR4(B 1*0401). The 
experimental validation set comprised 62 16mer peptides, 
overlapping by 10 amino acids, spanning the intracyto- 
plasmic domain of human tyrosine phosphatase IA-2, a 
target of autoimmimity in insulin-dependent diabetes. 

Evolutionary algorithm 

An evolutionary algorithm (EA) was used to search for pre- 
dictive peptide alignments. An EA is a search method based 
on evolutionary principles (Holland, 1975; Goldberg, 1989; 
Forrest, 1993) in which alternative structures are improved 
through genetic mechanisms (mutation, cross-over and re- 
production) and competition. A population, in this case a set 
of alignment matrices, is transformed into a new population 



5 6 7 8 9 



0.2 


0.5 


-0.3 


1.4 


1.1 


-1.2 


-1.8 


2.1 


-0.1 


0.9 


-0.8 


-0.7 


-1.4 


-1.8 


-1.9 


0.2 


0.6 


0.5 


-1.3 


-2.2 


OJ 


0.4 


2.0 


-2,3 


-1.1 


O.I 


1.1 


-0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


1.2 


-0.8 


2.0 


1.5 


-1.0 


0.5 


-1.2 


0.6 


-0.5 


-0.2 


0.9 


-0.7 


0.7 


-0.7 


-1.8 


0.1 


0.6 


0.9 


0.2 


-2.1 


0.8 


-^.3 


2.1 


0.5 


-1.7 


-1.0 


0.4 


1.9 


1.8 


-1.8 


0.3 


1.1 


0.6 


0.2 


-1.4 


-0.9 


-2.0 


0.4 


0.8 


0.1 


0.5 


-0.1 


0.4 


0.6 


-0.8 


-0,2 


0.4 


-1.2 


1.8 


1.2 


-0.9 


2.1 


-0.4 


2.4 


-1.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


-2.3 


1.5 


-1.9 


1.8 


0.1 


-1.0 


-1.0 


-1.0 


-1.0 


-1.0 


-1.1 


-1.3 


0.0 


0.4 


1.8 



(generation) using genetic mechanisms and a selection pro- 
cess for improved fitness. The measure of the predictive 
power of an alignment matrix was used to define its fitness 
(see the Algorithm section). The format of matrices was 
adopted from Hanuner et al. (1994a) with some modifica- 
tions (Table 1), 

Table 2. Descriptive binding affinities that correspond to ranges of peptide 
binding affinity determined experimentally. /C50 is the concentration of peptide 
that inhibits binding of a standard peptide by 50%. ANN representation is the 
output value (associated with each training input to the ANN) 



Binding affinity 


/C5o(^M) 


ANN output 


High 




10 


Moderate 


1-9 


8 


Low 


10-49 


6 


None 


2:50 


0 



Knowledge of primary anchor positions in reported bind- 
ing motifs (Rammensee et al , 1 995) was used to fix position 
one (1), corresponding to the primary anchor in each matrix, 
while the rest of the matrix was subject to the application of 
the EA. The selection technique was elitist in that each parent 
(matrix) produced two offspring, an identical copy of itself 
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and a mutant copy, passing the offspring with the higher fit- 
ness value to the next generation. All matrices of the final 
generation were used to score peptide alignments by assign- 
ing a score to each putative binding core within each binding 
peptide. In each simulation, the alignment scored as highest 
by the majority of the final generation matrices was selected 
and passed to the final stage, ANN training. Modifications of 
a simple evolutionary algorithm (Holland, 1975) used in this 
work include the use of real number instead of binary repre- 
sentations, omission of cross-over operator (see Discussion) 
and incorporation of heuristic rules. All programs for the im- 
plementation of the EA stage were written in Fortran 77. 

Artificial neural networks 

An ANN consists of nodes (computational elements) that re- 
ceive signals via interconnecting arcs. An ANN can be 
trained to recognize a pattern by strengthening signals (ad- 
justing arc weights) and by adjusting activation thresholds 
for individual nodes. When trained on a large amount of 
input data, an ANN can ^extract' and *remember' general- 
ized patterns present in the data set, and subsequently *recog- 
nize' these patterns in a new, previously * unseen' input. 

The PlaNet package, Version 5.6 (Miyata, 1991), was used 
to design and train a three-layer fiilly connected feed-for- 
ward ANN (see Zurada, 1992). For all networks, the input 
layer consisted of 1 80 nodes, corresponding to the represen- 



tation of a nonameric peptide with a single node output layer. 
Amino acids were represented as binary strings of length 20, 
of 19 zeros and a unique position set to one for each amino 
acid. The output value, representing binding affinity, was be- 
tween 0 and 10. This corresponded to log ranges of binding 
affinity: 0, no binding; 6, low affinity; 8, moderate afifmity; 
10, high affinity (Table 2). ANNs with between one and four 
hidden layer nodes were tested for performance. The learn- 
ing procedure was error back-propagation (Rumelhart et al, 
1986), with a sigmoid activation fimction (see Zurada, 1 992, 
pp. 41-42). Values for learning rate and momentum were 0.2 
and 0,9, respectively. Training was performed with training 
set randomization in each cycle. 

Validation of results 

Predictions of binding and non-binding peptides were vali- 
dated using internal cross-validation as well as by experi- 
mental peptide binding. The initial set of 650 peptides was 
randomly partitioned into training and test sets, the former 
comprising -75% of the peptides. Ten such mutually exclus- 
ive partitions (Table 3) were used for a 1 0-fold cross-vali- 
dation for estimation of the true error rate of the method (de- 
scribed in Weiss and Kulikowski, 1990). The prediction of 
binding peptides was also validated against the results of di- 
rect binding assays on a set of overlapping 16mer peptides 
from human tyrosine phosphatase IA-2. 



Table 3. The composition of cross-validation peptide sets. Peptides listed as unknown have been previously reported as binders, but without binding affinity 
specified. For ANN training, they were treated as moderate-affinity binders 



Sets 



Number of peptides grouped by binding affinity 





High 


Moderate 


Low 


Unknown 


None 


Total 


Setl train 


111 


61 


67 


7 


247 


493 


Setl test 


39 


27 


22 


4 


65 


157 


Set2 train 


112 


68 


70 


6 


228 


484 


82 test 


38 


20 


19 


5 


84 


166 


Set3 train 


114 


70 


67 


9 


226 


486 


Sets test 


36 


18 


22 


2 


86 


164 


Set4 train 


101 


67 


64 


7 


225 


464 


Set4 test 


49 


21 


2S 


4 


87 


186 


Sets train 


109 


74 


66 


6 


230 


485 


Sets test 


41 


14 


23 


5 


82 


165 


Set6 train 


119 


69 


65 


9 


216 


478 


Set6 test 


31 


19 


24 


2 


96 


172 


Set? train 


107 


66 


67 


9 


244 


493 


Set? test 


43 


22 


22 


2 


68 


157 


Sets train 


117 


70 


71 


9 


229 


496 


Sets test 


33 


18 


18 


2 


83 


154 


Set9 train 


lis 


72 


79 


8 


235 


509 


Set9 test 


35 


16 


10 


3 


77 


141 


Set 10 train 


110 


68 


61 


10 


217 


466 


Set 10 test 


40 


20 


28 


1 


95 


184 
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The performance of PERUN was compared to that of a 
quantitative matrix (Hammer et al, 1994a) and a binding 
motif (as in Rammensee et al^ 1995) weighted as described 
in Nijman et ai (1 993). The comparison was performed using 
Relative Operating Characteristic (ROC) analysis (Swets, 
1988). ROC analysis provides a single measure, Aroc, which 
is a proportion of the area under the ROC — the plot of the true 
positive proportion versus the false-positive proportion for the 
various thresholds of the decision criterion. This measure re- 
moves biases due to disparate proportions of binding and non- 
binding peptides, and biases due to aibitiBry defined decision 
thresholds. 

Hardw^are 

ANN learning experiments and cross-validation were ex- 
ecuted on a Sun Microsystems SPARC 2 4/75 under the 
SunOS 4. 1 3 operating system. Data extraction, pre-proces- 
sing of ANN input data, pre-processing of cross-validation 
results and EA searches were performed on a DEC Alpha 
3000-400 under the Open VMS V6.1 operating system. 
Cross-validation and statistical tests were performed on an 
Apple Macintosh Quadra 800 (System 7,5). 

The algorithm 

Data extraction 

The information extracted from the databases consisted of 
peptide strings and their experimentally determined binding 
affinity. The values 0, 6, 8 and 10 corresponding to zero, low-, 
moderate- and high-affinity binding were used for ANN train- 
ing. The initial set of 650 peptides was randomly partitioned 
into training and test sets for a cross-validation, while all 650 
peptides were then used for ANN prediction of binding affi- 
nities of IA-2 peptides. 

Peptide pre-processing 

All peptides of known binding affinity were reduced to puta- 
tive binding nonamer cores or non-binding nonamers. Posi- 
tion one (1) in each nonamer corresponds to the primary an- 
chor. The primary anchor of peptides that bind to HLA- 
DR(B1 +0401) can be any one of the following: I, L, V, M, F, 
Y or W (see Rammensee et ai,, 1995). This Set of Allowed 
Anchor Residues will hereafter be referred to as SAAR. No 
other amino acid has been observed to serve as a primary an- 
chor for HLA-DR4(B 1 ^0401). 

Each non-binder was resolved into as many putative non- 
binder nonamers as it has positions occupied by SAAR resi- 
dues (excluding those too close to the C-terminus to yield non- 
amers). The number of non-binder nonamers derived from 
peptides in the original set was 578. Each binding peptide 
yielded a single putative binder, detemiined using alignment 
matrices. Reported binders were extended by two positions 



A) 

GVYFYLQWGESTLVSVSXX 
TtTtT T 
VYFYLQWOR 
YFYLQWGRS 

FYLQWGRST 
YLQWQRSTL 
LQWGRSTLV 
WGRSTLVSV 



P L L A V A D I CKKYK I WXX 
TT T T 
LLAVADICK 
LAVAD I CKK 
VAD I CKKYK 

I CKKYK I WX 



Fig. 2. (A) The DR4 binding pq)tide GVYFYLQWGRSTLVSVS 
(Ig heavy chain 121-137), which has six potential primary anchors, 
yields a single putative binder YFYLQWGRS (shown in bold), 
while the other five peptides are discarded. (B) Four putative 
non-binder nonamers are derived from a DR4 non-binding peptide 
PLLAVADICKKYKIW (human GAD-65 347-361). The peptide 
selection process is described in the text. 



with 'XX' as necessary to accommodate those that were non- 
amers and which had an SAAR residue at position two or 
three rather than at position one. Examples of the resolution 
of peptides into nonamers are shown in Figure 2. 

Putative binders were chosen with alignment matrices 
(Table 1 ). An alignment matrix was used to score each non- 
amer subsequence within the peptide. For example, a knovm 
high-affmity binding peptide YRAFATTWQ scores 8.5 (0 + 
2.5 + 0.3 + 1.9 + 0.2 + 2.1 - 0.4 + 1.8 + 0.1). The score for 
a peptide is that of its highest scoring nonamer subsequence. 
The threshold for binding is set to 2.0 (as defined by Hammer 
et ai., 1994a): binders scoring >2 and non-binders scoring <2 
were considered correctly classified. A population of matrices 
was initialized and subsequently evolved using EA to deter- 
mine those matrices that discriminate binders from non- 
binders. The fitness function was chosen to be (SE + 3 x SP)/4, 
where SE = TP/(TP + FN) and SP = TN/(TN + FP); SE = 
sensitivity, SP = specificity, TP = true positives, FN = false 
negatives, TN = true negatives, FP = false positives. This fit- 
ness function favors matrices that correctly classify non- 
binders and should result in a population of matrices in which 
individual matrices capture disjoint regions in the solution 
space. Weights for SAAR at the primary anchor position in 
each matrix were fixed to 0 (F, Y and W) or -1 (I, L, V and 
M) as in Hammer et al (1994a). Non-SAAR at the primary 
anchor position were weighted -20 to disqualify nonamers 
lacking an anchor. Values for X at all non-anchor positions, 
representing an unknown amino acid or peptide extension, 
were set to -1, an arbitrary penalty. All other positions were 
subject to the application of the EA with the allowed values 
for these positions between -2.5 and 2.5, adapted from the 
quantitative matrix of Hammer et al (1994a). The genetic op- 
erators used were mutation and reproduction, but not cross- 
over (see Discussion). 

Some peptide families (e.g. polyalanine peptides) are over- 
represented in the data set. To correct for the effect of this bias, 
peptides were weighted. The weight of a peptide was calcu- 
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Number of cycles 

Fig, 3. Sensitivity (SE), specificity (SP) and average fitness ftinction, 
for a representative EA simulation, of 10 alignment matrices versus 
the number of search cycles (generations), SE and SP were 
calculated by using each matrix to classify binding versus non-bind- 
ing peptides in the primaiy data set. 



lated by taking into account its similarity to other peptides, 
determined by a simple dot matrix method (Gibbs and Mcln- 
tyre, 1970) with a specialized scoring matrix (data not shown). 
These weights ranged from 0.1 for peptides from well-repre- 
sented families, to 1 for peptides that were dissimilar to others. 

Termination criteria for the application of EA were deter- 
mined in a separate experiment, in which a population of ma- 
trices was evolved up to 10^ generations. Results of a repre- 
sentative experiment are shown in Figure 3. The maximum 
sensitivity approaches 85%, but this is highly likely to reflect 
a data overfitting effect. On the basis of these results, 20 000 
generations were selected as a termination condition. The 
final generation of matrices was used to score potential align- 
ments, from which the highest scoring alignment of binding 
peptides was selected. This alignment, along with putative 
non-binders, was used for ANN training. 

ANN training 

ANNs were trained up to 300 cycles using the generalized 
delta rule (McClelland and Rumelhart, 1986). Architectures 
containing between one and four hidden layer nodes were 
tested by internal cross-validation. In addition, a linear ANN 
which is equivalent to a binding matrix was tested. This 
range for the number of hidden layer nodes was selected tak- 
ing into account the complexity of the ANN (total number of 
arcs and activation thresholds) and the number of training 
cases (see Discussion). 



lOO 




Fig. 4. Summary of cross-validation results grouped by peptide 
binding affinity and tested ANN topologies. Netl, net2, net3 are 
topologies with one, two and three hidden layer nodes, respectively. 
*Linear* represents a linear network. Mean percentages with one 
standard error of the mean are shown. 



Implementation 

Internal cross-validation 

The data set was divided into 10 different partitions (groups) 
as described above. Four different ANN architectures con- 
taining between one and four hidden layer nodes were stu- 
died. For each group/architecture combination, five training 
sessions were conducted, resulting in a total of 200 different 
networks being tested. Training patterns consistently dem- 
onstrated the predictable behavior required for accurate 
analysis (Weiss and Kulikowski, 1990, p. 107): (i) error dis- 
tances on the training sets decreased with the addition of 
hidden units; (ii) error distances on replication of the training 
sessions were reasonably close; (iii) training solutions were 
as good or better than the alternative methods. Each network 
was trained up to 300 cycles, a number previously shown to 
be sufficient for correct learning, but below the overtraining 
limit for this type of prediction (Brusic et aL, 1994). Inter- 
mediate results at 50 cycle intervals were recorded and ana- 
lyzed. Performance was evaluated for both two-class 
(binders versus non-binders) and four-class (non-binding, 
low-, moderate- and high-affmity binding) classifications. 

The two-class classification (binders versus non-binders) 
is summarized in Figure 4. For convenience, peptides tested 
experimentally were separated into groups of non-binders, 
low-, moderate- and high-affinity binders. The average 
numbers of peptides in the test groups were: 74 non-binders, 
21 low-, 20 moderate- and 38 high-affinity binders. Overall, 
80% of non-binders were correctly classified. Approximate- 
ly 50, 70 and 80% of binders of low, moderate and high affin- 
ity, respectively, were correctly classified. The complexity of 
the network, i.e. the number of hidden layer nodes, did not 
significantly affect predictive performance. 
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Table 4. Representative result of four-class classification (average of 50-300 cycles, net3). Values are given as mean percentages with the standard error of 
the mean in parentheses 


Experimental 


Predicted 








Total 


binding affinity 


High 


Moderate 


Low 


Non-binder 


peptides 


High 


62(9) 


14(6) 


7(5) 


17(7) 


38 


Moderate 


41 (13) 


22 (12) 


10(8) 


27(10) 


20 


Low 


23(11) 


16(9) 


11(7) 


50(13) 


21 


Non-binder 


8(4) 


7(4) 


8(4) 


77(7) 


74 



A representative matrix for the four-class classification is 
given in Table 4. Non-binders and high-affinity binders were 
well classified; low- and moderate-affinity binders were less 
well classified. This is likely to be due to the arbitrary defini- 
tion of boundaries between classes, compounded by the 
smaller number of low- and moderate- than high-affinity 
binders in the data set. 

To establish the minimum number of cycles required for 
satisfactory ANN training, we observed the classification of 
high-affinity binders as a function of the number of cycles. 
Fifty cycles appeared sufficient for training ANNs with 2-4 
hidden nodes. ANNs with a single hidden layer node re- 
quired up to 150 cycles for training. 

Validation against direct binding 

The prediction of binding peptides was also validated against 
the results of direct binding assays on a set of 1 6mer peptides 
from the tyrosine phosphatase IA-2 (Honeyman et al. , 1 997). 
The experimental binding affinity was compared to predic- 
tion based on the highest scoring nonamer within each pep- 
tide (Table 5). All 916 nonamer peptides in the initial data set 
(which did not include any IA-2 peptides) were used to train 
the ANN. 

In binary classification, all high-affinity binders, 82% of 
moderate-affinity binders, 30% of low-affinity binders and 
70% of non-binders were correctly predicted. These results 
are similar to those fi-om the internal cross-validation. There 
was a highly significant association between predicted and 
experimental binding (Kruskal-Wallis test: P = 0.0001). 



Table 5. Experimental validation of the predictive performance of PERUN. 
Binding affinities are designated H, M, L and NB for high, moderate, low 
and zero affinity, respectively 



Experimental 


Predicted binding affmity 






H 


M 


L 


NB 


H 


0 


1 




0 


M 


3 


4 


2 


1 


L 


0 


2 


1 


7 


NB 


1 


4 


7 


28 



Comparison of PERUN with other prediction methods 

PERUN was compared with the quantitative matrix and a 
weighted binding motif method, using the experimental 
binding affinities of IA-2 peptides. The relatively small 
number of test peptides (62) was insufficient to demonstrate 
a statistically significant difference in the performance of the 
three methods by ROC analysis. However, the results 
suggest that the predictive performance of PERUN is com- 
parable to that of the quantitative matrix of Hammer et al, 
(1994a), and is likely to be better than that of the binding 
motif (Table 6). 



Table 6. Comparison of the performance of the three prediction methods. 
The measure of performance is the area under the ROC curve (Aroc) with 
the standard error area given in parentheses. A value of Aroc = 0.5 
indicates binary classification by random guessing, while Aroc - 1 
indicates correct prediction for all test cases. Empirically, values of Aroc > 
0.7 are considered as significant (Swets, 1988). The analysis was 
performed by comparing predictions at three arbitrarily defined thresholds 
for the definition of binding peptides. An ANN with two hidden layer 
nodes was used in prospective PERUN predictions 



Prediction 


Aroc for arbitrary binding-definition threshold 


method 


Low affmity 


Moderate aflTmity High affmity 


PERUN 


0.73 (0.06) 


0.86 (0.06) 0.88 (0.06) 


MATRIX 


0.73 (0.06) 


0.82 (0.07) 0.87 (0.07) 


MOTIF 


0.63 (0.07) 


0.69(0.09) 0.74(0.1) 



Discussion 

Our prime objective was to design a method for the predic- 
tion of MHC class Il-binding peptides that could integrate 
experimental data and expert knowledge with the search and 
classification tools of the information science. The results 
indicate that we have largely succeeded in meeting this ob- 
jective. PERUN predictions of peptide binding to HLA- 
DR4(B 1*0401) are as good as or better than alternative 
methods. Furthermore, new peptides and their binding affi- 
nities can be incorporated simply into the primary data set, 
followed by the application of an EA to create a new training 
set. Thus, PERUN is adaptive, allowing theoretical predic- 
tions to be combined with experimentation in a two-way in- 
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terchange of information, refining both during the process. 
This represents a significant advantage in comparison with 
other methods which cannot be improved just by being used. 
ANNs can also be trained for specific requirements, e.g. high 
specificity or high sensitivity. 

AUeHc variants of HLA-DR molecules display high struc- 
tural and functional similarity (Madden, 1995; Jardetzky et 
al., 1996), and therefore this approach is likely to be gen- 
erally applicable for predicting peptides that bind to other 
HLA-DR molecules. 

An ANN as a classification device is well suited for extract- 
ing and learning peptide-MHC molecule binding rules, be- 
cause it is adaptive, can generalize, deal with non-linear prob- 
lems, and handle imperfect or incomplete data (Hammer- 
strom, 1993), More complex ANNs may perform better with 
increased number of available training data. A larger number 
of hidden layer nodes would cause the complexity of the ANN 
to exceed the available training data and probably result in a 
poorly defined learning problem (Amari et al, 1995), with a 
tendency to memorize data rather than generalize and extract 
rules. The number of linearly separable regions in input space 
Af, withy hidden layer nodes, is A/= 2*^(see Zurada, 1992, pp. 
216-218). Therefore, the maximum number of classes for 1, 
2, 3 and 4 hidden layer nodes is 2, 4, 8 and 16, respectively. 
The ANN with a single hidden node is therefore expected to 
perform well in two-class classification, i.e. discrimination be- 
tween binders and non-binders; conversely, good perform- 
ance in four-class classification requires two or more hidden 
layer nodes. Comparison of linear network to those with 1-4 
hidden layer units showed no difference in performance. The 
possibilities which could explain this include: (i) peptide bind- 
ing to the DR4 molecule is a linear problem that could be mo- 
deled by a single matrix or (ii) peptide binding to the DR4 
molecule is non-linear, but available data are biased towards 
a linear model for historical reasons. Accumulation of binding 
data should help find an answer to the question of which 
model is appropriate. The recent findings indicate that binding 
of peptides to MHC class II molecules is a non-linear problem, 
influenced by both independent and inter-dependent binding 
of each amino acid within the peptide, and by other factors 
such as the overall structure of die peptide. This view is sup- 
ported by crystallographic analysis (Jardetzky et ai, 1996). 
Raddrizzani etal. (1997) showed, experimentally, interdepen- 
dence of individual amino acids on peptide binding to the 
HLA-DQ isotope of human class II MHC molecules. There- 
fore, the solution space for binders may comprise disjoint re- 
gions not encodable by a single matrix. The capacity of 
PERUN to cope with non-linear data is therefore essential for 
the prediction of peptide binding to the broad range of class 
II MHC molecules. 

The quality of ANN prediction depends on the quality of 
training data as well as the complexity of the solution space. 
Of 338 binding peptides in the initial data set, 224 contained 



two or more SAAR residues, resulting in a huge combina- 
torial space of possible alignments. Pre-processing was 
therefore a critical step because the task of selecting the most 
appropriate alignment is computationally complex. We used 
EA, the search method suitable for solving computationally 
difficult problems (Forrest, 1993), to align peptides. The 
rationale for accomplishing correct peptide alignment was to 
combine the power of EA with the realistic assumptions de- 
rived from available expert knowledge of anchor positions. 

In an attempt to force as much divergence within the po- 
pulation of matrices as possible, we opted to exclude a cross- 
over operator which forces individuals to swap whole blocks 
of their genomes. The sensitivities of matrices of the final 
generation were -60% and specificities were almost 100%. 
A matrix whose coefficients were calculated as the average 
of corresponding coefficients of the final generation matrices 
had a sensitivity of <30%, indicating that the individual ma- 
trices captured disjoint regions in the solution space. Prelimi- 
nary EA experiments, including cross-over operator, re- 
sulted in a population of matrices of high similarity, promot- 
ing a linear model of peptide alignment. With the intention 
of using PERUN for the prediction of peptide binding to di- 
verse class II MHC molecules, a non-linear model for pep- 
tide alignment has been preferred and the cross-over operator 
was excluded. The arbitrarily selected size of the population 
of matrices (10) appears to be sufficient for solving this 
alignment problem. The selection of the EA and ANN para- 
meters provides a good balance between reasonable per- 
formance and the computational requirements. 

There are several avenues for improvement of PERUN. 
They include: (i) addition of more experimental data; (ii) 
minimization of biases that are present in the data set by ex- 
cluding some peptides; (iii) incorporation of additional con- 
ceptual knowledge, e.g. more refined anchor data; (iv) op- 
timization of the network architecture; (v) introduction of 
altemative alignment methods; (vi) investigation of peptide 
representations that are potentially more appropriate for the 
ANN stage. An efficient means to improve prediction would 
be via an 'adaptive loop', to feed back results of experimental 
validation. Two kinds of experimental data can be used: new 
peptide sequences with their binding affinities or experimen- 
tally determined primary anchor positions within peptides. 
We did not use information on experimentally determined 
primary anchors within specific peptides, but this has the po- 
tential to capture more specific, refined rules for binding. The 
potential improvements in four-class classification must ad- 
dress one or more of the following: (i) a relatively small data 
set; (ii) an insufficient number of examples of low and mod- 
erate binding affinity; (iii) an arbitraiy definition of class 
boundaries; (iv) the adequacy of one output node with sig- 
moid output for the classification of binding affinities. 

Computer models will increasingly enable scientists to ex- 
ploit experimental data optimally and plan experiments. 
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PERUN was implemented primarily to minimize the number 
of peptides required to be synthesized and tested as possible 
T-cell epitopes. Prediction of the peptides that bind to spe- 
cific MHC molecules has implications for several areas of 
medicine, most obviously to vaccine development and the 
immunotherapy of autoimmune disease and cancer. Applica- 
tion of a prediction method may have different requirements. 
For example, high sensitivity, to identify all possible pep- 
tides, or high specificity to capture peptides that bind with the 
highest affinity. The inherent features of PERUN enable 
these requirements to be met simply by adjusting prediction 
thresholds. 
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MHC molecules with hydrophobic binding pockets. 
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Binding of peptides to MHC class I molecules is a prerequisite for their recoj 
by cytotoxic T cells. Consequently, identification of peptides that will bind t( 
given MHC molecule must constitute a central part of any algorithm for pred 
of T-cell antigenic peptides based on the amino acid sequence of the protein. 
Binding motifs, defined by anchor positions only, have proven to be insufFici 
ensure binding, suggesting that other positions along the peptide sequence al: 
affect peptide-MHC interaction. The second phase of prediction schemes the; 
take into account the effect of all positions along the peptide sequence, and a 
based on position-dependent-coefficients that are used in the calculation of a 
peptide score. These coefficients can be extracted from a large ensemble of b 
sequences that were tested experimentally, or derived fi-om structural 
considerations, as in the algorithm developed by us recently. This algorithm 1 
the coordinates of solved complexes to evaluate the interactions of peptide ai 
acids with MHC contact residues, and results in a peptide score that reflects i 
binding energy. Here we present our analysis for peptide binding to four MH 
alleles (HLA-A2, HLA-A68, HLA-B27 and H-2Kb), and compare the predic 
of the algorithm to experimental binding data. The algorithm performs succe: 
in predicting peptide binding to MHC molecules with hydrophobic binding p 
but not when MHC molecules with hydrophilic, charged pockets are conside: 
For MHC molecules with hydrophobic pockets it is demonstrated how the 
algorithm succeeds in distinguishing binding from non-binding peptides, and 
high ranking of immunogenic peptides within all overlapping same-length pc 
spanning their respective protein sequences. The latter property of the algorit 
makes it a useful tool in the rational design of peptide vaccines aimed at T-ce 
inmiunity. 
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